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ROGRESSIVE Uruguay is concentrating 
Pon developing manufacturing and 
agriculture. Nearly half of her purchases” y_ Gardner Patrick, 
from the United States in the past two Manager of our Mon- 

° > 2 ° tevideo Branch, has 
years consisted of farm, electrical, and 23 years’ experience 
industrial machinery and motor vehicles. _ ae taagy tlle mag of 

Wool exports are Uruguay’s chief source 
of the dollars to pay for these purchases. Keenly aware of the 
value of selective breeding and basically still a pastoral coun- 
try, Uruguay possesses today some of the best flocks of sheep 
and herds of cattle in the world. 

Increasing tourist trade is another important source of 
income. With her pleasant climate, fine beaches, and resort 
facilities, the “‘Uruguayan Riviera” is becoming a favorite rec- 
reational center of South America. 

With a fully staffed branch in Montevideo, The National 
City Bank of New York offers on-the-spot facilities for the 
transaction of business in Uruguay. Ask officers of our Over- 
seas Division at Head Office for information. 


NCB Travelers Checks protect travel funds. Buy them at your bank. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street - 67 Branches in Greater NewYork 


V her Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 







Sheep supply Uruguay with 


cash for farm machinery 


Every 3 seconds 


served overseas 


@ customer is 


Left: An orchard in Uruguay being cultivated with U.S. machinery. 


Below: Cleaning sheepskins on a ranch not far from Montevideo. 
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Write for color-illustrated booklet describing ‘‘Overseas Banking Service” 
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He saves every record. 


uses every minute—with Fire-Files! 


ERE’S year ’round fire protec- 
tion that actually pays for itself 
in costly minutes saved. For every val- 
uable record in Shaw-Walker Fire- 
Files is safe from fire and theft, yet 
ready for use within a split-second! 


The*‘time-wise’ executive of today 
takes advantage of this point-of-use 
protection in every possible way. 
That’s why Shaw-Walker has espe- 
cially “‘time-engineered” 34 types of 
fireproof cabinets...to guard every 
essential record you have...to save 
time-wasting steps between vault 
and desk...to eliminate over-all 
office confusion. 


Although only 7% of the businesses 
visited by fire can carry on without 
costly delay—now you can take ad- 


“Built Like a 
Skyscraper” 


white for FOE 
BOOKLET 
GHAW-WALKER 


vantage of Shaw-Walker’s fifty years’ 
experience and place your business 
within this lucky seven! 


And there are Shaw-Walker desks, 
chairs, files, cabinets, systems— 
everything for the office except ma- 
chines —each ‘“‘time-engineered”’ for 


Time-rated point-of-use 
protection saves steps— 
steps up production. ————____ 


Each drawer an individual” 
safe, insulated on all six 
sides. ad 


Easy -operating drawers re- 
duce fatigue. Free coasting, 
floater-bearing slides. 





the needs of every job and worker. 


Ifyou are setting upa new business, 
or merely wish to modernize worn, 
outdated offices, make sure you use 
Shaw-Walker equipment through- 
out. It will help you make the most 
of every minute, every working day! 


All Fire-Filesequipped with 

~ locks — signal plunger or 
new manipulation - proof 
combination. 


Fool-proof latch on each 
drawer. 


All around good looks—cast 
bronze hardware — well - 
proportioned, attractive 
colors. 


The booklet, “‘Time and Office Work,”’ is packed with ideas for stretch- 


ing office time. Organize now for greater sales effort and lower operating cost! 
A wealth of information on “time-engineered”’ office systems and equipment. 
36 pages! Many color illustrations! Just off the press! Write today, on business 
letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 25, Michigan. 


LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MAKERS OF OFFICE FURNITURE 





AND FILING EQUIPMENT IN THE WORLD 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AT MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
BRANCHES AND EXCLUSIVE DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Only STEEL can do so many jobs 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? “The Iron Horse” is mostly steel today, and so is the train 
it pulls—whether the locomotive is diesel-electric or steam, whether cars are 
de luxe stainless steel passenger carriers or lightweight freight cars of famous 
U-S’S Cor-Ten Steel. And incidentally, the 794,000 miles of rails that make 
up America’s enormous network of railroad trackage, are also made of steel. 


LATEST THING IN SCAFFOLDS 1s the use of jointed steel pipe to form the trestles on 
which temporary walkways are laid. You’ll see scaffolding like this on hundreds 
of building repair and modernization jobs today . . . and in many cases, 
the pipe used to make the scaffolding will be US'S National Steel Pipe. 
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LONG LIVE THE WASH TUB! Research in U.S. 
Steel laboratories improves everything, 
even such lowly articles as wash tubs, scrub 
pails and ash cans. A new galvanizing 
process developed by United States Steel 
has added extra life and wear to all prod- 
ucts made from U-S-S Galvanized Steel. 


DIVISION « 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Subsidiaries: AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY « OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY * TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY © UNION SUPPLY COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
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FROM BOSSIE TO BABY’S BOTTLE in the city 
is a complicated journey for milk. But 
at every step of the way, equipment of 
U-S‘S Stainless Steel (like the tank truck 
in the picture) helps to safeguard its 
purity. No other metal is cleaner, more 
resistant to corrosion, better-looking. 
These qualities make it ideal for use 
in hundreds of household articles, too. 


SWING 20 TONS OVER A GORGE. This is the Mt. Morris Dam in process of 
construction on the Genesee River in New York. And that huge bucket, 
weighing more than 40,000 pounds when loaded with concrete, swings back 
and forth across the gorge on a strong cableway operated with US'S Tiger 
Brand Wire Rope. In supplying steel and cement for projects like this, United 
States Steel continues its number-one job of helping to build a better America. 
paar: Listen to. . . The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station, 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
Helping io Duala Better Ame rte 


DIVISION * CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY » CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION ¢ GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY « VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 












for lifting and transporting 


every handling job is easier 
with TOWMOTOR MH! 


With engines especially geared for heavy- 
duty industrial use, with plenty of power 
and speed to spare—even for the heaviest 
loads—Towmotor cuts 20% to 30% from 
your production costs. Compare Towmotor 
with any other fork lift truck and you will 
see why Towmotor's sturdy features make 
every Mass Handling job easier, faster, 
safer. 12 models plus standard and spe- 
cially designed accessories handle loads 
from 1500 to 15,000 Ibs.—a Towmotor for 
every job. Write for a copy of ‘Handling 
Materials Illustrated."’ Towmotor Corpora- 
tion, Division 47, 1226 E. 152nd St., 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. Representatives in all 
Principal Cities in U. S$. and Canada. 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 





er Plus- 


full capacity loads 
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HEAVY DUTY CLUTCH 


—air cooled 
for longer life 


Clutch engagements 
reach 500 an hour in 
especially heavy serv- 
ice, producing high 
temperatures in clutch 
and flywheel assem- 
blies. So Towmotor 
clutches are extra 
large, fully ventilated 
... to provide for quick 
dissipation of heat! 


Ask to see the Towmotor 
movie, “The One Man 
Gang,” right in your 
office. 





FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
and TRACTORS 


RECEIVING © PROCESSING © STORAGE @ DISTRIBUTION 
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LETTERS 


Dollars and Dentists 


Allow me to congratulate you on the 
article ... March 13 on the high price of 
dentistry. Yes, indeed, the dental supply 
houses hold up us dentists for supplies. For 
instance, I use equal parts of iodine and 
aconite as a counterirritant in treatment of 
sore teeth. Have always had a prescription 
filled by a registered druggist and for a 
8-ounce bottle paid from 25 cents to 35 
cents. The druggist where I am now located 
not being registered could not fill my pre- 
scription. I therefore sent to my supply house 
for a bottle the same size I mention. I was 
charged $1.50 for it. This same dental-sup- 
ply house asks $7 for 100 tubes of local anes- 
thetics. I now send to Philadelphia to a mail- 
order house and buy the identical thing for 
$3.75. For years dentists have been held up 
on supplies but it seems there isn’t a thing 
we can do about it but pass the cost along 
to our patients ... 


R. B. Moore, D. D. S. 
Lineville, Iowa 


>... In featuring the price aspect in general 
and artificial tooth prices in particular you 
are, in the first place, misinformed. Most 
ADTA [American Dental Trade Association] 
price levels are competitive or nearly so with 
those of non-ADTA manufacturers. In arti- 
ficial teeth they are, in general, lower. This 
firm for example (non-ADTA) makes the 
highest-priced teeth in the industry. Again, 
your comparison of $3.90 vs. $2.60 is not 
one of equivalents. It is one of ADTA’s top 
line against non-ADTA’s second line ... Of 
far greater significance both to the dental 
profession and the public are the distribu- 
tion restrictions complained of and which 
have a resultant effect of limiting the ready 
availability of many probably superior prod- 
ucts to the dentist. In products of this char- 
acter, bearing on the public health, this 
virtual suppression is and should be a matter 
of national concern. 

I might add, too, that by your publication 
of tooth prices which readers might consider 
ridiculously low when they are billed for a 
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Sometimes you catch a, glimpae 
of more than the toun from 


Lookout « 


\d 





HE MAN and his grandson came into 
the clearing. “This is Lookout Point,” 
the man said. “TI like to sit here and look 
down there at our town.” 


“It’s a swell place,” the boy said. 


They sat on a flat stone ledge, many 
years weathered. Below them the town 
spread out in its irregularity like the hub 
and broken spokes of an old wheel. 


As they ate their lunch, the man pointed 
out some of the landmarks. “You can 
see the Rogers factory over there to the 
east. See it?” 


The boy nodded and his grandfather 
continued. “That’s been very important 
to our town and, you might say, I’m sort 
of responsible for the factory being there.” 


“How’s that?” 


“Well, there were two partners started 
the plant. They had a tough time of it. 
I was getting started as a New York Life 
agent. One day I got them to take out 
some insurance so, in case one of them 
died, the other wouldn’t lose the business. 
Some years later one partner did die— 
but the business kept going.” 


“Tt’s sure a big factory,” the boy said. 
“What is that big chimney over there?” 


“Part of the Bronson Nurseries. There’s 
quite a story about that nursery. I’ll tell 








d 


you about it another time.” He could 
have gone on by the hour, telling how he 
had insured Mr. Bronson, whose widow 
used part of the insurance money to start 
a little flower shop which had grown into 
a very successful nursery. Or he could 
have told about how Sam Dunbar had 
borrowed on his endowment policy to 
help get his gasoline station started. 






























He could have, but he remembered 
that boys like to hike more than they 
like to listen. 


The youngster was looking intently at 
: ) g . ng y 
his grandfather.“ You sure like that town 
g ” 4 
don’t you? 


“Yes, I do. I’ve been part of it for a 
good many years.”’ He took a last glance 
over the countryside. ““Maybe an impor- 
tant part of it.” He cleared his throat. 
<e ’ 

Come on, Son, we'd better get started 
for home.” 


They left Lookout Point behind them 
and headed down the winding trail. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious. 











MODEL “500".. .VERY COMPACT, FITS 
MOST CARS...SELF-CONTAINED SPEAKER 


"4995 


RECEPTION CONTROL 
MATCHES YOUR CAR 
Get the extra value of Motorola precision 
engineering . . . the extra value of Golden 


Voice tone . . . top sensitivity that pulls in 
distant stations . . . shock-free construction 
that pays off in years of trouble-free service. 
See ... hear the new 1950 Motorola that best 
fits your needs—and your budget. 


Prices $39.95 and up... Subject to change without notice. 


Wid make sury tia 


AUTO RADIO 


MOTOROLA INC., 4545 AUGUSTA BLVD., CHICAGO 51, ILL 
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LETTERS 





$200 denture, you do the dental profession 
an injustice ... Skill, experience, time, other 
materials, involved processes, costly equip- 
ment, and laboratory fees all contribute to 
the ultimate cost ... 


J. K. MAcNEILL 
Sales Manager 
Myerson Tooth Corp. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Leftovers 


A student of mine (whose father.is a Yale 
man) recently told me the quickest way to 
get to Washington: Go to Harvard and turn 
left. This may have been true six years ago. 
Now one goes to Washington and gets 
left ... 


ROBERT WITHINGTON 
Northampton, Mass. 


Roads Scholar 


NEwswEEK, March 13, reports that [Hon. 
Sir Reginald Powell Croom-Johnson] rep- 
rimanded a lawyer in [his] court for using 
the term “sidewalk” ... Most of the roads 
in North America are paved as well as the 
sidewalks and some distinction should be 
made between them. Some sidewalks are 
made of wood and could hardly be called 
pavement. I am an Englishman, born in 
Liverpool, and have discussed the article 
with several English folk here and all are 
of the opinion that such an insular attitude 
is not fitting ... Charles Annandale diction- 
ary published in London . . . defines “pave- 
ment” as “a paved path or road .. .” 


FRANK H. PARTRIDGE 
Victoria, B.C. 


Short Division 


In [Newsweek, March 13] you say we 
have [ten divisions, including] one airborne 
division . . . We have the 11th Airborne sta- 
tioned at Camp Campbell, Ky., and the 82nd 
Airborne at Fort Bragg, N. C. One plus one 
adds to two... 


Cri. A. Grocxt 
Fort Bragg, N. C. 


>... Please acknowledge us in order to 
maintain your present good reputation with 
one of the Army’s two airborne divisions. 


C. W. Bricut 
Camp Campbell, Ky. 


>... Newsweek overlooked one of our 
Airborne Divisions—the famed, fighting 11th 
Airborne Division, now stationed at Camp 
Campbell, Ky., after five years of combat and 
occupation duty in the Pacific . 


Capt. Wicsur E, SWENSON Jr. 
Camp Campbell, Ky. 


> ...To save your researchers work, I'll name 
"em for you: Ist Infantry, lst Cavalry, 2nd 
Armored, 2nd Infantry, 3rd Infantry, 7th 
Infantry, 11th Airborne, 24th Infantry, 25th 
Infantry, and 82nd Airborne. 


Joun B. Spore 
Associate Editor 


Infantry Journal 
Washington, D. C, 
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HAIR 
GETTING THIN? 


THEN 


GROOM 17 WITH 


KREML 


Ko 
To Avolo THAT GREASY 100 
KEEP SCALP MORE HYGIENIC/ 








There’s nothing better than Kreml 
to neatly groom thinning hair or 
sparse locks. Kreml doesn’t look 
the least bit greasy, sticky or gooey. 
No dirt-catching film shows 
through on the scalp. Kreml always 
keeps hair and scalp looking and 
feeling so clean. AND SO VERY IM- 
PORTANT—Kreml removes dandruff 
flakes (more noticeable with sparse 
hair); it lubricates a dry scalp, 
giving it a delightful tingle, Change 
to Kreml today. 











IMPORTANT: Don’t fail to try the new 
Kreml Shampoo with its natural oil 
base. It will never dry your hair as 
sO many cream and liquid shampoos 
which contain drying detergents do. 
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An uncelad lightbulb | 








... population is up 31% 
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Plain but Nice 


Re: “Naked lightbulbs . . .” (NEwswEEk, 
March 6). I am a Catholic priest. I love the 
Carmelite nuns; I love NEwsweEek too, but 
if you say “NAKED lightbulbs,” why show us 
a picture of their plain but nice chapel with 
fully clad lightbulbs? It does not matter one 
way or the other, but I only say: “It ain’t so.” 

Rev. JosepuH V. SCHRYNEN 
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Stacks Up ready market for the products of new industry. In only a few categories 

... The article [How We Stack Up Against does production equal consumption. Thus an excellent market advant- 
Russia, NEwswEEK, March 13] is very well | ®8¢ awaits industries that locate in Florida for the manufacture or assembly of 
done indeed, and I am grateful ... to the products needed in this rapidly-expanding area. If you are looking for an indus- 
editors for the lucid explanation which will, trial location, look to Florida. It has the opportunity that you have been seeking. 


I am sure, do much to quiet the controversy 
recently carried on in the press. There was, 


etal sales are up 224% 


~—— Provides Fertile Locations 
Crist6bal, Canal Zone | For New Industry 


LORIDA, fastest-growing state east of the Mississippi, provides a 





as you so ably state, no controversy between 
the Air Secretary and myself. PLANT SITES AVAILABLE 
Louis JOHNSON 
Secretary of Defense 

Washington, D. C. 


Many desirable sites for in- 
dustry are available in Flor- 
ida, with. port and rail fa- 
cilities, other improvements. 
Write us, listing your needs. 





























—— a ee ‘ se WHERE INDUSTRY 
GETS A BREAK 
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Find out how a move to fast-growing Florida—with its new markets and lower 
operating costs—can benefit your business. Our Confidential Industrial Ques- 
tionnaire helps you get all the facts. Write for your free copy today. 


































=; Industry finds many 
other plus factors in 
: Florida — mild - cli- 
mate economies, easy access to 
expanding markets in the South 
and in Latin America, an ample 
supply of willing and dependable 
labor, plenty of power and water. 





oom Send For Complete Information — ~ 





1 State of Florida, 3410 Commission Building | 
Tallahassee, Florida l 





Vleaxe send me information on opportunities for 
new industry in Florida. 


Name __ 





Type of busi 








Street & No. . 








7 City Zone__ State___ 










(Specific questions will be answered promptly 
and confidentially. Write on your letterhead.) 





‘Jobs re easior- 
and safer in Steel “ 


says Bob Anderson, steel worker 


Bob knows what he’s talking about. For 17 
years he has been a charging machine 
operator in an eastern steel plant. 


His job is to feed the limestone, scrap and 
ore into an open hearth furnace. Years 
ago, men shoveled in the materials by hand. 


Today Bob handles the whole job by finger 
tip, standing behind a big control panel. 


Not only are jobs getting easier and 

safer in the steel industry, but wages have 
been steadily going up. Weekly earnings of 
steel workers, according to the latest figures 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

have increased 110 per cent since 1939. 


It’s a long-standing policy of the more than 200 
steel companies to make jobs easier 


# and safer, to pay good wages, to produce 
Stee wo rk 5 fo r EVERYONE more and better steel at reasonable prices. 


And that is still the best formula 
for keeping America strong. 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N: Ys 
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kor Your Intormation 


ON THE BOOKSHELF: Back in January 1949, shortly 
after Alger Hiss was indicted by a Federal grand jury in 
New York, two young reporters who had been assigned his 
case by their respective publications realized it would take 
a book to put the highly complex Hiss-Chambers affair into 
perspective. They immediately blocked out a three-page 
synopsis with which they had little difficulty in acquiring 
a publisher. Before Hiss first came to trial they had com- 
pleted all but the final two chapters of their manuscript. 
During the court session, they toiled away at research and 
revision, waiting only for the verdict before wrapping 
their work between covers. The 
trial wound up in a hung jury, and 
the two reporters wound up in a 
state of suspended animation. 

By this time, however, Ralph 
de Toledano, Assistant Editor of 
Newsweek's National Affairs de- 
partment, and Victor Lasky, a 
New York World-Telegram and 
The Sun reporter, were convinced 
they had an intriguing story to 
Newsweek—Ed Wergeles tell. So were Newsweek and the 
Lasky, de Toledano publishing firm of Funk & Wag- 

nalls, whose joint operation has 
produced the Newsweek Bookshelf which currently in- 
cludes Medicine Editor Marguerite Clark’s “Medicine on 
the March” and Ray Moley’s““27 Masters of Politics.” On 
April 3 the Bookshelf will be augmented by the arrival of 
“Seeds of Treason,” the de Toledano-Lasky volume on 
the Hiss-Chambers tragedy which has broken all pub- 
lishing speed-recerds in getting into print. One week after 
Alger Hiss was pronounced guilty at the second trial, 
Funk & Wagnalls had the completed manuscript. In an- 
other week, the manuscript was on the presses. Two weeks 
before publication date, “Seeds of Treason” went into its 
second printing. 

Perhaps Ray Moley best describes the accomplishments 
of de Toledano and Lasky in his column on page 84 when 
he calls the book “a carefully articulated story ... so woven 
and interpreted as to provide not only history but moving 
drama.” To that accolade we would like to add our con- 
gratulations to two able réporters whose individual and 
collective enterprise will look just fine up there on the 
best-seller lists and on bookshelves everywhere. 





DON’T MISS: Another picture of Stalin “voting” on page 
32 adding to Newsweex’s exposé last week of phony 
photography in Moscow The on-the-spot account 
of brass knuckle brawling in Pennsylvania politics on page 
25... The national roundup of book-reviewing on page 80. 


THE COVER: A few weeks ago, Sen. Joseph R. 
McCarthy, Wisconsin Republican, was looking around for 
a topic with which to fill a speaking engagement. He finally 
decided on the subject of Communists in the State 
Department, made his address, and returned to Washington 
a national figure. Unwittingly, he 
had kicked up the biggest fuss this 
session of Congress has seen and 
one which could become a 1950 
election campaign issue. Beginning 
on page 18, National Affairs ex- 
amines the McCarthy charges, the 
violent reaction to them, and their 
consequences (photo by Acme). 
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NY DAY OR NIGHT, anywhere in this 
country, storm, flood or fire can 
threaten telephone lines. 

If disaster strikes, Western Electric rushes 
equipment to the scene at once —wires, 
poles, cables, crossarms—whatever is needed 
to help your Bell Telephone company 
restore service fast! 

Readiness to meet disaster —as well as 


daily needs of Bell Telephone companies— 
is part of Western Electric’s job as manu- 
facturer-supplier of the Bell System. 


@ Western Electric is a unit of the Bell System 
—has been for 68 years. Our people, who pro- 
vide telephone equipment and supplies, share 
naturally in the System’s spirit of service that 
aims to “get the message through” for you— 
quickly, clearly, and at low cost. 











What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 











Capital Straws 

Insiders believe the GOP-Dixiecrat 
coalition in Congress will be able to 
muster enough votes to force a cut in the 
Administration’s omnibus budget. The 
Eisenhower defense warning dampened 
the spirits of the economy bloc some, but 
they'll still go after a cut of about 5%... 
The story behind Tracy Voorhees’s resig- 
nation as Army Under Secretary is that 
he and Defense Secretary Johnson fought 
bitterly. Voorhees had White House sup- 
port to become Army Secretary so Tru- 
man keenly feels his loss. 


Democrats Back Acheson 

Secretary of State Acheson has been 
invited by the Democratic National Com- 
mittee to make a principal speech at the 
Democratic rally in Chicago in May, 
indicating that he still rates high with 
party officials. Incidentally, it’s not often 
remembered, but a Secretary of State 
almost always has more difficulties with 
Congress than other Cabinet officers. 
Unlike his colleagues, he has no patron- 
age to dispense—he can’t build roads or 
dams, appoint judges, or pass out money 
for schools or farmers. 


Timid Souls? 

Washington newspaper editors were 
kicking themselves this week for letting 
Drew Pearson, a radio commentator, 
“break” the news that Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s alleged “top Soviet spy” was 
Owen Lattimore. Every reporter covering 
the Senate investigating-committee ses- 
sions knew the name McCarthy had sub- 
mitted and wanted to print it. But the 
editors hemmed and hawed and con- 
ferred with libel lawyers until too late— 
the news was out. 


School for Republicans 

GOP strategists are quietly setting up 
a system of training schools for party 
precinct workers across the country. 
Graduates will coach lower-level organ- 
ization members in doorbell-ringing tech- 
niques. Such a program got much of the 
credit for the unexpectedly decisive 
Republican victory in the 26th Congres- 
sional District in Pennsylvania last fall. 


‘Terrible Twelve’ 

Senate Democrats have quietly organ- 
ized a watchdog committee known as 
“The Terrible Twelve” to prevent a 
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repetition of a recent incident when GOP 
Senator Langer moved to adjourn the 
Senate because no Democrat was on the 
floor. These senators—MacFarland, the 
chairman, plus Holland, Sparkman, 
Anderson, Gillette, Johnson of Texas, 
Douglas, Long, Humphrey, Hunt, Myers, 
and Robertson—are pledged to see that 
one is on the floor whenever the cham- 
ber is in session. 


Military Flashes 

The next U.S. arms delivery to Europe 
under the Military Assistance Program 
will be a big shipment of artillery . . . The 
Navy has developed fantastically high- 
powered low-frequency radio transmit- 
ters that can reach not only ships thou- 
sands of miles away but submarines 
under fathoms of water. Subs up to now 
have had to surface to pick up radio 
signals . . . The Army and Air Force are 
in a hot fight over which will develop 
the long-range (1,000-mile) and the in- 
tercontinental (5.000-mile) guided mis- 
sile .. . The Air Force aero-chart service 
will shift from Washington to St. Louis 
this summer, possibly tc be safer in case 
of A-bomb attacks. It furnishes bombing- 
target maps and data, intelligence charts, 
and air photographs for the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 


An Airborne War? 

The Air Force and the Army will step 
up airborne training sharply this year in 
the belief that airborne invasions may 
largely supplant amphibious landings in 
another war. Some 60,000 soldiers and 
airmen and more than 700 planes will 
stage the first big air-invasion exercise— 
to be known as “Swarmer’—in North 
Carolina in late April or early May. The 
invading side will try to seize an “air 
head,” score a break-through, and mount 
a ground offensive supplied entirely by 
air. A subsequent exercise next year will 
test whether an armored force such as 
Patton’s Third Army in France can be 
supplied by air while pursuing a rapidly 
retreating enemy. 


Hollywood Morals Probe? 

Sen. Ed Johnson of Colorado is deter- 
mined to go through with his investiga- 
tion of lax morals among the movie 
people—despite charges that it’s all just 
a buildup for the Democratic campaign 
against Frank Ricketson, Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox executive who may run for 
governor of Colorado. He’s having a 
tough time convincing Washington cynics, 
but Johnson insists he was an ardent 
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Ingrid Bergman fan and that her fall 
from grace prompted his decision to 
probe movie morals. However, he has 
dropped his plan to ask for a law requir- 
ing licenses for screen actors, a sugges- 
tion that had Hollywood on its ear. 


National Notes 

White House advisers say President 
Truman’s recent cruise to Florida will 
probably be his last aboard his yacht 
Williamsburg in open seas. Forty-foot 
waves snapped the yacht’s jackstaff off at 
the base, tore a steel sea chest from its 
moorings, and ripped a heavy steel door 
from one hinge . . . Discount the reports 
that recently resigned Army Secretary 
Gordon Gray will stay in Washington in 
another post. Truman would like that, 
but no promotion or amount of persuasion 
will persuade Gray to change his mind. 
The decisive factor is his wife’s pre- 
carious health, which seems to have 
grown worse in Washington . . . Governor 
Mujfioz Marin of Puerto Rico was de- 
lighted by Vito Marcantonio’s recent 
House speech attacking him as a Wall 
Street lackey. Mujfioz’s fear had been 
that Capitol Hill conservatives would 
brand him a socialist. 


Trends Abroad 

France is in for more violence like the 
recent Assembly slugfest. The Comin- 
form has prescribed this and French 
Communist leaders will comply religious- 
ly, though they fear privately that a re- 
sulting crackdown may wreck the party 
. Czechoslovakia will quit 
the World Bank shortly. It’s the last Iron 
Curtain member . . . Western occupation 
powers soon may make a formal ap- 
proach to Moscow on the plan to hold a 
general election throughout Germany . . . 
Naval intelligence indicates the Russians 
are developing a large fleet of small 
craft suitable for landing operations . . . 
Anticipating an early change in the Ger- 
man occupation laws, the Bonn govern- 
ment is quietly signing up candidates 
for a foreign service. 


Through the Iron Curtain 

The Czechs who escaped from their 
Red-run country by commandeered plane 
last week may have been just the begin- 
ning. Word from inside Czechoslovakia 
tells of increased restiveness among the 
population, 20% of whom reportedly listen 
to the Voice of America, the BBC, or 
Radio Vatican. Last summer the escape 
rate from Czechoslovakia was about 
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1,400 a month; those in contact now 
predict this will be stepped up to about 
2,000 a month this spring. Biggest prob- 
lem will be taking care of them; the 
International Refugee Organization ex- 
pires next March. 


Reds Seize U. S. Radio 

It hasn’t been announced but Chinese 
Communist soldiers marched into the 
American Consulate General in Shanghai 
last week and seized the radio equipment 
used for maintaining direct contact with 
the U.S.—usually in diplomatic code. 
This deprives U.S. officials of the last 
independent communication line with 
China. Henceforth all U.S. messages 
must be written in plain language and 
filed through Chinese facilities. 


Who Gets the Credit? 

Although the French will do the dis- 
tributing of U.S. arms as they reach 
Indo-China, Washington is urging the 
French to give Bao Dai all the credit 
and as much discretion as possible in us- 
ing the equipment. The idea is to refute 
Communist charges that Bao Dai is a 
puppet of the West and build his regime 
as a symbol of nationalism in Indo-China. 
Observers doubt that the fight to turn 
back the Reds in Indo-China can be per- 
manently successful unless Bao can win 
over substantial numbers of the Red lead- 
er Ho Chi Minh’s followers. 


Foreign Notes 

Italy seriously embarrassed the other 
Western Powers last week by protesting 
Yugoslav behavior in Trieste and then 
sending copies of the protest, with a re- 
quest to support, not only to the U.S., 
Britain, and France, but to the Soviet 
Union as well. Washington has its fingers 
crossed over what propaganda capital 
Moscow will make of this . . . The Soviet 
Union will soon go in for the previously 
condemned Western practice of adver- 
tising. Only Russia’s advertising will be 
“cultural and progressive,” the announce- 
ment said, compared with capitalist ads, 
which are “a means of shamelessly de- 
ceiving the customer” . . . Expect a ma- 
jor financial scandal to break soon in 
Tokyo, involving the president of a big 
corporation and officials of a government 
agency who'll be accused of embezzling 
millions of yen. 
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No Rest for CIO 

A new worry is currently plaguing 
CIO leaders already beset by the task of 
reclaiming members of unions expelled 
because of Communist-line leadership. 
It’s a forthcoming all-out AFL member- 
ship drive staffed by a highly trained 
corps of 200 and aimed at recruiting 
1,000,000 members. If it succeeds, AFL 
membership will top 9,000,000—half 
again the size of the CIO. It would sweep 
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up Southern textile workers, long a CIO 
objective, along with employes in such 
potentially dues-rich areas as Federal, 
state, and local government. 


Time for Overhauling? 

Independent oil producers are urging 
the State Department to cancel the seven- 
year-old Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
with Mexico. Ostensibly this would be 
because Mexico has violated the pact by 
restricting certain imports from the U.S. 
Actually, what the independents are 
angling for is an overhauling of the oil 
import-duty situation. Under the “most 
favored nation” clause in the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement, a duty of only 10% 
cents a barrel—half the regular rate—is 
paid on Mexican and Venezuelan oil im- 
ports. This was fine when Latin American 
oil output was negligible. With Venezue- 
lan production becoming a major factor 
in the industry, it’s beginning to hurt. 
Chances are the treaty will be dropped 
and renegotiated. 


Aviation Notes 

Jet-transport development in the U.S. 
may get a big boost from the government 
soon. The Air Coordinating Committee 
has quietly handed the Budget Bureau 
a recommendation for a $12,500,000 
five-year subsidy program. The funds 
would cover prototype testing. Major 
aircraft firms have jet-transport designs 
but can’t afford testing plus construction 
costs ... Future of the Flying Wing is 
cloudy since the only model in operation, 


the Northrop eight-jet YB-49, recently - 


burned up in a taxiing accident .. . 
Howard Hughes still is pouring money 
into his mammoth flying boat—about 
$3,000,000 this year. The mystery proj- 
ect now is so old that deteriorating 
wooden parts of the big ship are being 
replaced. 


Fewer British Movie Dollars? 

Informed Hollywood privately admits 
itll be lucky if it doesn’t lose ground 
when the Anglo-American movie pact 
comes up for revision in June. Hollywood 
now can take a maximum of $17,000,000 
of its box-office earnings from Britain 
($49,000,000 in 1948), plus a sum 
equal to the dollars earned by British 
films in the U.S. Britain’s current pre- 
carious dollar balance makes it unlikely 
they'll get even that good a deal this 
time. 


Business Footnotes 

You can expect Truman’s big public- 
power proposals—for the Missouri Valley, 
the Columbia Valley, and New England 
—to die in Congressional committees this 
session. But they'll come to life again as 
campaign issues in the fall ... The steel 
industry is looking into the Navy’s new 
cast iron, made with a touch of silicon 
and magnesium. The resulting castings 


can be pounded or forged into shape, 
are twenty times as stretchable as ordin- 
ary cast iron, and have two and a half 
times its tensile strength ... The “Ohio 
Voters,” a hotel-owners group, has come 
up with an effective clincher in urging 
fellow hotel men to contribute to Sena- 
tor Taft’s reelection campaign. To dem- 
onstrate the operators’ debt to Taft, the 
“voters” suggest they compute their an- 
nual saving through the Taft-supported 
Federal measure that excludes hotel 
workers from the 75-cent minimum wage 
and 40-hour week. 
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Book Notes 

Msgr. Fulton Sheen, the Catholic prel- 
ate who authored the best-selling “Peace 
of Soul,” has written a new book, “Lift 
Up Your Heart,” for fall publication. It 
explores the inner life of modern man on 
three levels—the ego, the true person, 
and the divine . . . Former SS Gen. Ernst 
Bohle, who recently completed a jail 
term as a war criminal, is seeking a U. S. 
publisher for his memoirs. He discusses 
why Hitler failed and describes the role 
earmarked for Bohle as gauleiter of a 
conquered England . . . The Army’s next 
wartime history volume, “The Lorraine 
Campaign,” will come out this summer. 
Dr. Hugh M. Cole, former University of 
Chicago professor who served as a colo- 
nel with Patton’s Third Army, wrote the 
manuscript. 


Movie Notes 

A battle is raging over the scheduled 
tests of Phonevision in Chicago next fall. 
If it goes through TV fans will see feature 
movies at home by dialing a phone num- 
ber and paying $1, which goes on the 
phone bill. Theater owners are urging a 
movie-industry boycott, but Phonevision’s 
promoters claim they already have 
enough good films for the test .. . 
Charlie Chaplin is writing a new film, 
“Footlights,” which will star his 6-foot, 
24-year-old son, Sydney. It’s based on 
Sydney’s experiences as director of a 
Hollywood “little-theater” group . 
Encouraged by the box-office success 
of “Samson and Delilah,” Twentieth 
Century-Fox will film “Queen of Sheba” 
as a super production. It'll be shot in 
Israel. 


Radio and TV Lines 

Bill Boyd is planning a series of high- 
budget, 30-minute “Hopalong Cassidy” 
films for TV next year; most of the Boyd 
films the kids now see are oldies. Inciden- 
tally, Boyd has more than 100 “Hoppy” 
products on the market, the latest being 
a “Cassidy” bicycle . . . Eddie Cantor will 
appear in a television series for NBC 
next fall. He will drop radio completely 
... Bob Hope has no plans yet for a regu- 
lar TV program. So far no sponsors appear 
interested in meeting his kind of price. 
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The right to quit 


NE of the inalienable rights of an 
American workman is to quit his job 
if he doesn’t like it or his wages. (Inci- 
dentally, this is one of the few countries 
left where a workman has that privilege.) 


But the workman has two partners in 
his job — and they can quit, too. One is the 
investor whose savings bought the tools 
which made the job and today’s high 
wages possible. For every job in American 
factories an average of $6,000 has been 
saved by the self-denial of many people, 
and invested in tools. If these people 
don’t get reasonable wages for their money, 
they will quit as investors, and the tools 
which make additional jobs possible will 
begin to vanish. 


The workman’s second partner is the 


customer. Unless every wage increase is 
earned by a corresponding increase in pro- 
duction, prices have to go up—and there 
comes a point at which the customer quits. 
Then there are no jobs. 


A job is not something you have a right 
to, not something you can demand. It is a 
partnership you have to work at. Any part- 
ner can quit, and ruin the partnership. But 
if each remembers his partners, and is fair, 
it will be a progressive success for all three. 
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Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Truman has approved new aid for Southeast Asia. The 
$75,000,000 voted by Congress last year for aid in the general 
area of China has been apportioned. Shipment of matériel 
will begin shortly. 

Funds have been divided about as follows: Indonesia, 
$5,000,000; Thailand, $10,000,000; and Indo-China, $15,- 
000,000. The remainder will be held as a. ready reserve 
to meet critical situations that may arise. 

Initial grants are purposely small. Officials point out that the 
French military machine in Indo-China is already in good 
shape and that the principal need is for air and surface 
transportation equipment. 

Shipments to Indonesia will begin whenever the new re- 
public signals Washington that the moment has arrived to 
extract a maximum political effect from the program. De- 
tailed requests from Thailand and Indo-China are now being 
processed by the Defense Department. 


More money for Southeast Asia may be sought, but State 
Department officials do not expect the program to approach 
the volume of European. aid. As a start, the department will 
probably support proposals that unexpended ECA funds for 
China—totaling about $100,000,000—be made available for 
Southeast Asia. If the area becomes a critical battleground, 
like Greece, the Administration is prepared to go all-out and 
ask Congress for large appropriations. 


> War-mobilization legislation probably won't be acted upon 
at this session, but Congressional committees are being given 
the tentative outline of such measures by the National Secur- 
ity Resources Board. Administration policy remains that pas- 
sage now would involve lengthy debate and make continuous 
revision of ideas difficult. 

No universal service law is included in the present package. 
NSRB officials do not discount the possibility that a future 
emergency might require conscription of civilian as well as 
military personnel, but the present feeling is that the need for 
such drastic action should be proved before Congress is asked 
to act. 


Mobilization planning by NSRB continues, and officials report 
that plans covering the most critical immediate problems of 
another war are in good shape. The board has given industry 
about $1,000,000,000 in “phantom orders” for machine tools 
and gauges, and more are to follow. 


> Duplication of vital documents involving strategic planning, 
industrial mobilization, and other aspects of war planning will 
probably be organized as a result of a new interdepartmental 
study. The duplicate documents—perhaps microfilmed—would 
be deposited for safekeeping somewhere outside Washington. 


> A brand-new housing bill is being discussed within the 
Administration and may be introduced at this session. It 
would help sustain the housing boom by transfusing uew 
credit into home construction. 
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Private mortgage associations would be chartered under the 
new proposal. They would buy FHA and Veterans Admin- 
istration mortgages, thus providing holders of these Federally 
insured mortgages with new cash for making additional loans. 
This secondary function has heretofore been performed 
largely by the Federal National Mortgage Association, but 
the Administration would like to turn the work over to 
private firms. 


The government would supervise the proposed mortgage 
associations, but capitalization would be by sale of debentures 
to private investors. Mortgage bankers support the new idea, 
which may encourage the Administration to press it this year. 


> A small-business aid program is being hammered out by 
the Council of Economic Advisers and will be embodied in a 
Presidential message to Congress. This will make good on 
Truman’s January promise to assist small businessmen. 


Government insurance of private banking loans is an almost 
certain feature of the Administration program. This concept, 
which resembles FHA home financing, has already been in- 
corporated in a bill sponsored by Senator Lucas which would 
make RFC the administering agency. 


A $500,000,000 reserve against losses will probably be in- 
cluded in the program, with the proviso that it be returned 
to the Treasury when enough loan-insurance premiums are 
collected to cover losses. 


Some features of the O'Mahoney plan to create special cap- 
ital banks may find their way into Truman’s program. The 
Commerce Department’s bid for a hand in administration of 
the program must also be settled before the President’s mes- 
sage will be ready for Congress. 


> A school-construction bill will be sent to the floor by the 
House Labor and Education Committee around May 1. The 
measure is not expected to involve the religious controversy, 
which was responsible for pigeonholing of the Administration’s 
aid-to-education bill. 

As much as $500,000,000 in new schools may be authorized 
by the bill. Present thinking in the committee contemplates 
(1) between one and two hundred million in direct grants; 
(2) $300,000,000 in 2% RFC loans. 


Only the most critical areas would be eligible for direct 
grants. School-district needs would be determined by the 
states, and only those districts unable to raise funds by loans 
or taxes could receive cash gifts. A ceiling of $200,000 would 
be placed on grants to individual districts. 


Pressure for some school aid is intense, and chances for 
House approval are good despite economy sentiment. But 
it’s doubtful that the Senate will readily agree to abandonment 
of the broader school aid program advanced by President 
Truman. 


> Civil-defense planning is moving ahead, but it will be many 
months before a satisfactory level of readiness is achieved. 
The Administration will continue to press for cooperation by 
states and local communities, but it does not believe the 
present situation warrants emergency mcasures. 
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Thousands of extra miles of safe service are 
built into every LEE tire. And every extra 
mile of that service is yours to use—for the 
full built-in mileage of every LEE passenger 
tire is kept in by a protective wrapping 
of strong, water-repellent paper. When you 
buy a new LEE tire, you are sure it IS NEW— 
sure that it has been protected against the 
harmful effects of exposure. 
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enger tires! 
The LEE package gives you before-use pro- 
tection. The LEE double guaranty gives you 
in-service protection. Thus LEE offers you 
more for your dollars... more safety and 
service... more protection than ever before. 
You can get LEE packaged tires at any of 
the 19,000 LEE dealers—coast-to-coast— 


wherever you see the insignia reproduced 


below. See your LEE dealer today. 
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When your product 


needs a lift 


Hitch on to this star! 


ON’T think of Allegheny Ludlum as a steel 
producer in the ordinary sense. We don’t 
make “‘ordinary”’ steels. 

Our job is to create and develop materials in 
the special alloy field: stainless and heat-resistant 
steels, tool and die steels, carbide metals, special 
electrical and magnetic materials, and super- 
alloy steels for high temperature service. The 
function of these products is either to do existing 
jobs better than ordinary steels or other materials 
can do them; or to reach out into new fields and 


Complete technical and ser wate help, earl snes for the asking. 


do jobs that previously couldn’t be done at all, 
In practically every case, the use of these special 
alloy steels proves not only to be economically 
sound, but actually cheapest in the long run. 

Do you want to add something to present 
products: longer life, more wear, better looks, 
greater strength, less weight, finer performance? 
Let us help you doit. Do you have a new device, 
or re-design, still in the ‘‘good idea, but haven’t 
found the right material’ stage? Call us in— 
that’s our job! 
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Truman Flowers That Bloom, Tra La! 


Around a thousand cracker barrels 
last week and in swank cocktail lounges, 
over dinner at home and in club cars 
hurtling across the nation, the conversa- 
tion occasionally turned from the sub- 
jects that ordinarily concern Americans 
most—subjects like baseball, business, 
babies, the latest scandal, the most shock- 
ing murder. 

Spring had finally sauntered in, bring- 
ing with it another fateful Congressional 


warm to Mr. Truman’s Fair Deal pro- 
gram, for the Republicans frequently 
found allies among the Southern Demo- 
crats. Since there wasn’t much the Presi- 
dent could do immediately about the 
Southerners, his big problem was to 
replace the Republicans with Fair 
Dealers. 

As the President saw it, the Republi- 
cans had. three major issues: heavy 
spending, unemployment, and the Ad- 


Miller-Minneapolis Tribune 


Maple Plain, Minn., U. S. A.: Everywhere the talk turns to polities 


campaign. Americans still worried more 
about where they would spend their 
summer vacations than how they would 
vote this fall. But the political arguments 
were beginning and soon they would be 
crackling. 

Down at Key West, Fla., Harry S. 
Truman spent most of his time swimming, 
fishing, and reading whodunits, but he 
didn’t neglect to sandwich in discussions 
of the campaign with his advisers. Al- 
though the 81st Congress was over- 
whelmingly Democratic, it was only luke- 


ministration’s partiality toward organized 
labor. He wasn’t especially concerned 
about Republican Sen. Joseph R. 
McCarthy’s charge that Communists in- 
fested the State Department or about 
the general GOP assault on Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson. He was confident 
that both these subjects would be talked 
out before the campaign got really 
started. 

The President’s principal concern was 
the gradual liberalization of the Repub- 
lican Party. He was convi -cecd that most 
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Americans favored the general political 
philosophy of the Fair Deal and that, as 
long as the Republican Party remained 
identified with conservatism, the Demo- 
crats would continue to win national 
elections. For that reason, he was frankly 
worried about Pennsylvania, where he 
felt that Sen. Francis J. Myers would 
have a hard fight for reelection if the 
Republican candidate should be the 
liberal Republican Gov. James H. Duff. 
Mr. Truman planned to participate 
actively in the campaign. On May 7, 
he was scheduled to leave Washington 
for a nine-day swing of the nation as far 
west as the Grand Coulee Dam on the 
Columbia River. To save the Demo- 
cratic treasury money, he was calling it 
“a nonpolitical trip.” The cost could be 
taken out of his White House expense 
account. He was preparing several ma- 
jor speeches, however—on public power, 
farm policy, social security, and interna- 
tional relations. As the voters turned to 
thoughts of politics, the President would 
give them something to think about. 


THE CONGRESS: 


Natural-Gas Blow Off 


As though Harry S. Truman wasn’t 
having trouble enough in Congress from 
the coalition of Republicans and South- 
ern Democrats, last week found him 
facing an uprising by Republicans and 
Northern Fair Dealers. 

The issue was the Kerr bill to pro- 
hibit the Federal Power Commission 
from regulating the price of natural gas 
sold to pipelines by independent produc- 
ers. (Independent producers are those 
who do not own pipelines. ) 

Ever since the Natural Gas Act of 
1938 was adopted, the FPC hadn't 
bothered to regulate the price which 
the independents charged for the gas. 
Gas, a by-product of the oil fields, was 
almost a waste product commercially. 
Year by year, however, the demand has 
risen sharply. Last year the FPC decided 
to move in. 

There was an immediate outcry from 
representatives of the oil-producing 
states. Several bills were introduced to 
exempt the independent producers from 
regulation. Early this year, Majority 
Leader Scott Lucas scheduled the one 
introduced by Democratic Sen. Robert 
S. Kerr for early action. 

Lucas had received the go-ahead from 
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President Truman. Oil and natural-gas 
producers had contributed heavily to the 
Democratic National Committee and the 
President was appreciative. 

The Prof’s Lecture: Shortly after 
the bill reached the floor, however, Fair 
Deal Sen. Paul H. Douglas of Illinois 
opened up against it. A professor of 
economics at the University of Chicago 
by profession, Douglas exhibited a 
knowledge of the intricacies of the 
natural-gas industry that had the rest 
of the Senate gasping. He delivered a 
two-and-a-half day lecture against the 
bill, inviting questions and rebuttal on 
every point. 

He argued that if the Kerr bill was 
passed, the price of natural gas would 


s/s 


a monopoly dominating a basic national 
resource.” 

The proponents of the Kerr bill had 
not yet had an opportunity to speak at 
length. They were sure that when they 
did they would fully answer Douglas’s 
arguments. But if the bill passed, Mr. 
Truman would find himself on a spot. 
If he signed the bill, Gillette’s words 
would plague the Administration all 
through the Congressional campaign. If 
he vetoed it, he would incur the undying 
enmity of the oil and natural-gas industry. 

Meanwhile, the President was en- 
countering his usual troubles with the 
more customary coalition of Republicans 
and Southerners in the House: 
>The House voted 218 to 155 to knock 
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Vacationer H. S. T. had no new plans for vacationer Vinson 


jump immediately by 5 cents per 1,000 
cubic feet and that it would eventually 
rise even more. ° 

Douglas’s economics seminar had a 
deep effect among Republicans and Fair 
Dealers alike. Democratic Sen. Guy M. 
Gillette of lowa warned the Truman Ad- 
ministration: 

“No matter what statesmanlike and 
humanitarian measures this Congress 
may enact, when the people . . . learn that 
we have passed this bill, they will brand 
the 81st Congress the weakest Congress 
that has faced a determined special-in- 
terest bloc in many a year. 

“The statesmanship and humanitarian- 
ism will be forgotten, eclipsed by the 
show of weakness that handed over 
millions of consumers to the mercies of 
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out special incentives for cooperative 
housing before it passed the Administra- 
tion’s middle-income housing bill. 

>The House Appropriations Committee 
slashed $1,385,000,000 from the Admini- 
stration’s budget before approving an 
omnibus appropriations bill. 


DEFENSE: 


Eisenhower W arning 


Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower lectured 
a class at Columbia University in New 
York last week but got his reaction from 
leaders of the armed forces and members 
of Congress in Washington. Eisenhower 
expressed “deep concern” lest the United 
States was not well enough prepared to 


defend itself in the dangerous world of 
1950. Since the current $13,000,000,000 
budget for the armed forces is a modified 
version of the one put together by Eisen- 
hower himself while serving as tempo- 
rary chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
last year, his concern about its adequacy 
was disquieting news to the men respon- 
sible for the nation’s defenses. 

A Senate subcommittee immediately 
invited the general to elaborate at a 
hearing set for this week. 

Whether Eisenhower sounded the 
alarm because Congress was threatening 
to cut the military budget for the next 
fiscal year, or whether he thought Secre- 
tary of Defense Louis Johnson and Presi- 
dent Truman had asked for too little, 
would probably be developed at the 
hearing. It was suspected in Washington 
that he was using his freedom as presi- 
dent of Columbia to make a protest 
which several members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff would have liked to make 
but could not, because of their positions. 


INQUIRIES: 


Truman Lowers the Boom 


The power plant hums night and day 
at the Key West Naval Base, where 
President Truman is resting and think- 
ing. For some of the newsmen down 
with him from Washington, the night- 
time buzz has been anything but sooth- 
ing. Last Friday, one of them asked 
Press Secretary Charles G. Ross how the 
President withstood the thrumming. 

“Doesn't bother him,” said Ross. “No 
steady, pervasive noise ever does.” 

All week long, however, another noise 
filled the naval base. Unlike the power 
plant’s even throb, it rose from a diminu- 
endo to a crescendo in tune with Sen. 
Joseph McCarthy's charges that Com- 
munists and other bad security risks still 
inhabited the State Department. Other 
Republicans added to the clamor which 
filtered down from Washington. 

Scanning the newspapers daily over 
his breakfast eggs and coffee, the Presi- 
dent seemed no more disturbed by the 
anti-State Department rumbles than by 
the power-plant hum. He usually rose 
early, a sign that he had slept soundly, 
and went about the job of vacationing. 

When GOP National Chairman Guy 
Gabrielson repeated McCarthy’s charges, 
the President went sunbathing. Word 
that Republican Senate floor leader 
Kenneth Wherry was demanding the 
resignation of Secretary Acheson found 
Mr. Truman absorbed in an Erle Stanley 
Gardner whodunit. In answer to a strong- 
ly worded telegram from McCarthy in- 
sisting that Senate investigators be 
granted access to loyalty files, the Presi- 
dent took off in a 40-foot Navy crash 
boat to fish the Gulf Stream. 

The only comment on Joe McCarthy’s 
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telegram came unofficially, when the 
fishing party returned with a baby bar- 
racuda and a 4-pound gape-mouthed 
grouper. Pointing to the grouper, a mem- 
ber of the party said to a crewman: 
“Joe there will fit a frying pan. Take 
him in.” 

But behind these idyllic scenes, the 
President was busily, at work, planning 
the maneuver which would pull the rug 
from under McCarthy. Ever since Tues- 
day night—when the Wisconsin senator 
made his accusation that an unnamed 
State Department consultant was a Rus- 
sian agent—Mr. Truman had been deep 
in a series of telephone conversations 
with Attorney General J. Howard Mc- 
Grath and Sen. Millard Tydings, chair- 
man of the subcommittee investigating 
the department. In these conversations, 
the timing and the strategy for the on- 
slanght on McCarthy was carefully 
blocked in. 

The President got one other phone 
call—from Acheson—asking Mr. Truman 
to scotch rumors of a shuffle in the Cabi- 
net which would make Chief Justice 
Fred M. Vinson the Secretary of State. 
Unless. these rumors were denied, 
Acheson said, they would impair the 
“total diplomacy” he was trying to wage. 
Forthwith, the President instructed Ross 
to declare them baseless and to add that 
Acheson was carrying on “ably.” Then 
the President went back to his resting 
and thinking. 


Trap for McCarthy 


Like the proverbial prizefight manager, 
the Republican Party was right behind 
Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy, urging him to 
get in there and fight: “They can’t hurt 
us, kid.” But Joe McCarthy was no Fancy 
Dan. He stood in the center of the ring 
swinging away, wide-open and with his 
chin hanging out. And his opponent, the 
Truman Administration, was fast, tricky, 
and experienced. Still, there was always 
the chance that Slugging Joe might con- 
nect with a lucky one and knock the 
Administration cold. 

If that happened, the GOP was thor- 
oughly prepared to collect; his charge 
that Communists infested our State De- 
partment would be a major campaign 
issue. Of course, if Joe McCarthy got his 
ears cauliflowered, Republican candi- 
dates for Congress this year could be 
expected to say: “That bum? We never 
heard of him.” 

\{icCarthy’s corner was crowded with 
seconds. Sen. Styles Bridges of New 
Hampshire had organized a brain trust 
to huddle with him between rounds and 
whisper hurried advice. Once the bell 
rang, however, McCarthy was strictly on 
his own. All he could expect from his 
Republican colleagues was a lusty cry of 
protest if the referee pulled a fast one. 

The referee was a Democrat: Sen. Mil- 
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The attack shifts to Acheson... 


lard E. Tydings of Maryland, chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations subcom- 
mittee investigating McCarthy’s charges. 

Cagey: The plain fact was that even 
a good many Republican senators who 
thought McCarthy was right doubted 
that he could prove it. McCarthy’s Wis- 
consin colleague, Sen. Alexander Wiley, 
had carefully dissociated himself from 
the charges, turning down an opportunity 
to serve on the subcommittee. And last 
Wednesday, following a party caucus, 
Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio, chairman 
of the GOP policy committee in the 
upper house, announced that, although 
he personally was urging McCarthy to 
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press the charges, they were “not a mat- 
ter of party policy.” 

The GOP wanted to win with 
McCarthy, but it couldn’t risk falling on 
its face with him. 

For McCarthy, a muscular 6-footer 
with long arms and square, thick hands, 
it was either win or face political eclipse. 
He had vaulted into the Senate in 1946 
by defeating Robert M. La Follette Jr. 
for the Republican nomination. The war 
had just ended; voters were still dazzled 
by war heroes; and McCarthy had been 
a captain in the Marines, serving as intel- ° 
ligence officer and flying several missions 
with a dive-bomber squadron. Now four 
years later the glamour had worn off. 
The 40-year-old Catholic bachelor was 
being subjected to increasingly bitter 
criticism from even stalwartly Republican 
newspapers back home. 

In the early rounds, McCarthy had 
thrown a lot of haymakers and _ taken 
a terrible beating in the process. Last 
week the junior senator from Wisconsin 
stumbled into a barrage of rights and 
lefts. He had charged that Ambassador- 
at-Large Philip C. Jessup had “an unusual 
affinity with Communist causes.” Armed 
with laudatory letters from Gen. George 
C. Marshall and Gen. Dwight D.: 
Eisenhower, Jessup appeared to deny the 
charge and slam back. 

“McCarthy's innuendoes,” the ambas- 
sador asserted, were shaking the faith 
of foreign officials in the representatives 
of the United States Government abroad. 
They had raised doubts that America 
was really united ir® combating inter- 
national Communism. 

When McCarthy attempted to cross- 
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examine Jessup, referee Tydings stepped 
in and waved him off. The subcommittee 
chairman explained that Jessup hadn't 
been present to cross-examine McCarthy 
when the Wisconsin senator made the 
charges originally; and he added that, 
as a matter of policy, he wouldn't permit 
McCarthy to cross-examine anyone unless 
the full subcommittee was present. This 
meant, in effect, that McCarthy couldn't 
cross-examine anyone, because there was 
always at least one senator absent, usu- 
ally Massachusetts Republican Henry 
Cabot Lodge Jr. 

Strategy: McCarthy decided to bank 
everything on the charge that a man 
connected with the State Department 
was “the top Russian espionage agent” 
in the United States. McCarthy didn’t 
have the evidence to prove it, but he 
thought he knew where the evidence 
could be found—in the files of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. 

At a closed hearing of the subcommit- 
tee, McCarthy revealed the alleged 
Russian agent’s name, and he urged 
Tydings to subpoena the FBI reports on 
him. “Look,” he said, “let’s go off the rec- 
ord for a moment.” At this point the 
stenographer stopped taking notes. “I’m 
willing to stake my whole case on this 
man. If I’m wrong about him, then I am 
discredited as a witness. All I ask is that 
you dig into the files. You'll be convinced.” 

Tydings agreed to ask for the FBI re- 
ports. The State Department announced 
that it had employed the alleged Russian 
agent for only four months five years ago. 
Since then, his only contact with the 
department was a fleeting one: He ad- 
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dressed a group of State Department 
employes and he took part in a two-day 
conference “in the company of many 
distinguished Americans.” 

McCarthy retorted: “This is com- 
pletely untrue. This man has a desk in 
the State Department and has access to 
the files—at least he had until four or five 
weeks ago.” 

Although McCarthy, the subcommit- 
tee, and the State Department all care- 
fully avoided mentioning the alleged 
agent’s name in public, it quickly became 
known, for congressmen and government 
officials are never so garrulous as when 
sworn to secrecy. Soon Doris Fleeson 
could write in her syndicated column: 
“Anybody who knows anybody in Wash- 
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ington knows who McCarthy’s target is 
. .. Those whose curiosity is killing them 
could probably pick it up in the course 
of a 30-cent taxi ride from Union Station 
to the Capitol.” 

Target: And though newspaper cor- 
respondents refrained from saying it out- 
right, several of them wrote broad, 
unmistakable hints that McCarthy. was 
talking about Owen Lattimore. 

Lattimore is generally considered one 
of the foremost experts on China in the 
United States, if not in the Western 
world. His professor-father took him 
there in infancy, and though he left 
briefly to study in Switzerland and Eng- 
land, he was back at the age of 19, 
clerking for a firm in Tientsin. Later he 
worked for The Peking and Tientsin 
Times, traveled by camel and horseback 
through Mongolia and Sinkiang, and 
crossed the Five Great Passes into Kash- 
mir and India. From 1929 through 1933, 
he studied Sinology in general and Man- 
churia in particular. From 1933 through 
1938 he was editor of Pacific Affairs. 

Since then Lattimore has been director 
of the Walter Hines Page School of 
International Relations at Johns Hopkins. 
During the war he was also personal 
political adviser to Chiang Kai-shek and 
deputy director of the OWI in the Far 
East and the Pacific. He accompanied 
Henry Wallace on his tour of Siberia and 
China in 1944 and was with the first U. S. 
Reparations Mission to Japan. 

When McCarthy leveled his charges, 
Lattimore was in Afghanistan on a United 
Nations mission. 

It was true, as the State Department 
contended, that Lattimore had been on 
its payroll only once. It was equally true, 
however, that as a leading authority on 
China he frequently had been consulted 
by the Administration on foreign policy 
and was considered the principal archi- 
tect of the specific policy which had 
ended with the victory of the Communists 
in China. 

Seheme: McCarthy reiterated: Sub- 
poena the FBI, the State Department, 
and all other relevant files on Lattimore. 
Long-distance telephone wires crackled 
between Washington and Key West. Fi- 
nally the Administration decided on its 
strategy. It was a carefully worked-out 
scheme to parry McCarthy’s Sunday 
punch with a flurry of blows that would 
drop him in his tracks. 

On Friday, the FBI handed the sub- 
committee an analysis of its files on Latti- 
more, which, Democratic members quick- 
ly revealed, showed that nothing incrimi- 
nating had ever been turned up against 
the Far Eastern expert. He might be 
somewhat leftist in his sympathies, but 
he was completely loyal and definitely not 
“a Russian agent.” 

Then, this Monday, Tydings held an 
open hearing and put both Attorney Gen- 
eral J. Howard McGrath and FBI Direc- 
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tor J. Edgar Hoover on the stand to ex- 
plain why the Lattimore files themselves 
hadn’t been turned over. 

They insisted that Russian spies would 
be aided immeasurably if the data which 
the FBI had collected were made public. 
Disclosure would give the spies a valu- 
able tipoff on “FBI procedures and tech- 
niques,” Hoover declared. It would also 
reveal the bureau’s sources, destroy their 
value, and possibly imperil their lives. 

The testimony of McGrath and Hoover 
set the stage for Harry S. Truman to re- 
fuse to give the subcommittee the re- 
ports on Lattimore for which it had asked. 
The senators would have to content them- 
selves with the analysis which cleared 
him. 

McCarthy insisted he was not through 
yet. “This will be the start, not the finish 
of this,” he said. However, his Repub- 
lican colleagues already were planning 
to shift the attack just in case he proved 
wrong. Instead of hitting at alleged Com- 
munists in the State Department, they 
were going to rip into Secretary Dean 
Acheson himself with a series of Senate 
speeches. The burden of the proposed 
attack: that any new approach to the Far 
Eastern problem should begin with a 
“long overdue cleaning out of personnel 
in the department’s Far Eastern Division.” 


CRIME: 


Twin Killer 


Stealthily, Alice Richard climbed out 
of bed and slipped into the blue jeans 
she had shucked off not 40 minutes 
before. She peered about in the dark 
bedroom to make sure that her twin 
sister, Sally, had not awakened. It was 
almost 3 a.m. 

Even more stealthily, she edged her 
way through another bedroom, through 
the bathroom, and into the front bed- 
room where her 13-year-old brother, 
Bobby, and the baby were sleeping. 
Groping in a closet, she got Bobby’s .22 
rifle. Then she padded back to the bath- 
room. In a box of odds and ends, she 
felt around till she had found two shells. 
She slid one of them into the chamber, 
carefully pushed the bolt into place, and 
tiptoed back to her room. 

At Sally’s bedside, the 14-year-old 
girl reached out tentatively till her fin- 
gers found the covers. Almost tenderly, 
she ran her hand along her sister’s body 
till she located the right ear. With ut- 
most care, she guided the muzzle there. 

For a moment she stood poised; a 
cold passion welled up in her. She re- 
membered the long years in which she 
had hated her twin. She remembered 
the fight she had with Sally just the 
evening before. She remembered how 
she had screamed at Sally: “I'm going 
to kill you.” She remembered—and the 
brittle report of the rifle made a quick 
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noise in the room. Then there was still- 
ness, broken only by her own breathing. 

Sally was dead. 

With a sigh of relief, Alice again 
edged out of the room and felt her 
way to the dining room. As quietly as 
she could, she picked up the phone and 
dialed 3-1121, number of the Fresno, 
Calif., sheriff. “Come to 4721 Harvey 
Avenue,” she told the officer on night 
duty. “There’s been a murder.” 

But her mother had been disturbed 
by the sharp crack of the rifle. The click- 
ing of the dial awakened her and she 
picked up the bedside extension in time 
to hear her daughter's words. “Don’t 
get too hasty,” she broke in, “this girl 
walks in her sleep once in a while. 
She’s having a nightmare now.” But a 
few minutes later, Mrs. Mary Richard 
herself was calling the sheriff. “It’s 
true about the murder,” she said. 

Hatred: Why had Alice done it? She 
was ready to tell Deputy District Attor- 
ney Dan Eymann all about how she 
had shot her twin sister. But she refused 
to explain her motive. Finally, in a cold, 
clear voice, she told him: “I’ve wanted 
to kill her for a long time, but I never 
had the nerve before. I really made up 
my mind after we had the fight. over 
using the telephone. I killed her because 
I hated her. I learned to hate her in the 
sixth grade and it has built up in me 
ever since. She was stupid and loud and 
always acting like a nut. I don’t feel bad 
because my sister's dead. I'd kill her 
again if I had the chance. But I feel bad 
about my folks. This must hurt them.” 

Alice’s parents didn’t know what to 
say or think. Alice had been prettier 
than Sally. She had been quieter and had 
acted more maturely. Sally was more 
popular. They had never favored one 
twin over the other and could remem- 
ber no more friction between the two 
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on half pay for speaking out 
against unification, Capt. John 
Crommelin announced that he 
might run for an Alabama Sen- 
ate seat—by popular demand. 


girls than was normal in any large family. 
Alice had been troubled by nightmares, 
and recently she had been subject to 
very bad headaches. A doctor had told 
Mrs. Richard that there was no sign of 
eyestrain. 

Still showing no remorse, Alice stood 
in a Fresno courtroom last week as a 
charge of first-degree murder was read. 
Dressed in a plain cotton dress, her 
hair brushed back casually, and wear- 
ing no make-up, she showed no more 
concern than if she had just been caught 
chewing gum in class. Too young to 
stand trial in a regular court, she was 
certified to the Juvenile Court. “I guess 
they'll put me in an institution for a 
while,” she said, shrugging, “then exe- 
cute me.” For the first time in weeks she 
seemed happy and relaxed. The head- 
aches were gone and she had begun 
eating well again. “Last night was the 
first good night’s sleep I’ve had in: six 
years,” she told a probation officer gaily. 


Life for Three Deaths 


Natty in a new suit, a loud tie, and a 
lavender-blue shirt, Leon Turner sat im- 
passively in a Kosciusko, Miss., court- 
room as Thomas Harris, the Negro share- 
cropper whom he had paralyzed with 
a bullet in the back, was trundled in on 
a hospital cot to testify. It was no new 
story to the crowd of spectators which 
had heard it the week before when 
Windol Whitt, Turner’s accomplice, had 
been tried and convicted of murder 
(NEwswEEK, March 27). 

In a gasping voice Harris told how the 
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A Mississippi jury believed Harris (on bed) instead of Turner (arrow) 


two men, plus Malcolmb Whitt, had 
broken into his home at night, murder- 
ing his daughter, Ruby Nell Harris, and 
two stepchildren. That Turner had done 
the actual shooting was borne out by 
Harris’s wife and her daughter, Verline 
Thurman, who had been shot in the 
chest. 

On trial only for the murder of Ruby 
Nell, Turner insisted that the shooting 
had been accidental, the result of a 
scuffle in the Harris home. In less than 
two days, all the evidence was in and the 
jury had retired to consider its verdict. 
There was no doubt in the jury’s mind 
that Turner was guilty. The only ques- 
tion was the penalty. Under Mississippi 
law, the jury could choose between a 
death sentence and life imprisonment. 
If the jury disagreed on the penalty, 
life imprisonment was mandatory. 

On the first vote, the punishment was 
9 for death and 3 for life. Then the 
argument began. O. O. Montague, one 
of the jurors, insisted that the state 
had never shown any evidence that any- 
one actually saw Turner shoot the little 
girl. He refused to vote for death. 

“We lectured him,” said Juror Clyde 
R. Doty afterward. “We told him the 
whole United States was watching this 
trial to see how the State of Mississippi 
would show up . . . There was some 
pretty rough talk inside that room . . 
I'm ashamed to have been on that jury. 
Turner should burn.” Finally, after 2 
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hours and 53 minutes of rancorous de- 
bate, the jury came out, 10-2 for the 
death penalty. Under the law, the de- 
fendant could be paroled in ten years. 

Turners face was expressionless. 
When reporters questioned him, he said: 
“I ain't talking. I got nothing to say.” 
What about the indictments against him 
for the murder of the other children? 
“I don’t know nothing about them there 
other indictments,” he said. The follow- 
ing day, however, he did know. Rather 
than face trial on the other murder 
charges, he chose life imprisonment, 
without chance of parole, by pleading 
guilty. 


RECLAMATION: 


The Moving Mountain 


By day, the quivering, forward-inching 
mountain near Cameo, Colo., is bald and 
ominous. A scant 2,000 feet fron. the 
Colorado River at its base to rimrock, 
the bulge on the landscape is more an 
escarpment than a peak. But by night, 
the scene is the most dramatic in the na- 
tion—so weird no Hollywood stage de- 
signer could hope to reproduce it. 

Half a hundred floodlights bathe the 
mountain’s base. Another score of spot- 
lights, perched precariously halfway up 
the outcropping, illuminate deep cre- 
vasses, fractures, slides, and tumbled 
boulders in startling detail. At the heel 


of the moving mountain, alert for retreat 
into the Colorado River if need be, 
crews manning garishly lit cranes and 
bulldozers tussle with slipping rock and 
earth to keep the Rio Grande’s transcon- 
tinental main line clear of sporadic slides. 

A dozen yards above the threatened 
tracks, blasts, billowing rockdust, and a 
rumbling rocker shovel mark the spot 
where men are fighting their most bitter 
battle with the moving mountain. In 
three shifts, working around the clock 
seven days a week, tunnel-driving ex- 
perts of the Grafe-Callahan Construction 
Co. are punching two ends of a 13-foot 
bore through nearly solid rock—in a 
horseshoe arching through supposedly 
“safe ground” back of the heart of the 
slide. 

Pitched against a May 28 deadline, 200 
construction workers headed by project 
manager B. A. Peters are fighting to 
bring water back to Grand Valley before 
the drought sets in. If the battle is lost, 
peach and garden crop, raised on 30,400 
irrigated acres and valued at upward of 
$3,000,000, will wither—and the peach 
trees will die with them. 

As in most regions west of the Conti- 
nental Divide, water means wealth to the 
Grand Valley. For 33 years, the Grand 
Valley Dam near Cameo has been di- 
verting this precious water from the Colo- 
rado into a highline canal—an artery 
skirting the cliffs and diving through a 
series of tunnels on its way to the or- 
chards and truck farms below. 

For well over a year, Wayne Chiesman, 
highline supervisor for the Grand Valley 
Water Users Association, worried about 
a 500-foot sector of Tunnel 3, a concrete- 
lined 7,300-foot bore. Hairline cracks wid- 
ened dangerously, indicating an under- 
ground landslide which could crush the 
artery and cut off the flow of water. 

Fight on Fissures: Early this month, 
fissures were spotted in Tunnel 3 and 
ominous underground rumblings were 
heard. The lining of the tunnel began 
peeling and falling away, disclosing the 
broken steel reinforcing bars. On March 
7 the underground slide had pushed the 
tunnel 3 feet out of line. Hastily placed 
foot-thick timbers were snapping like 
matchsticks. A day later the whole south 
side of the mountain was on the move, 
crushing 500 feet of tunnel 3 like a soda- 
fountain straw. Engineers reported that 
the tunnel would never again be able to 
carry water. 

Faced by this catastrophe, the Recla- 
mation Bureau moved with unbureau- 
cratic speed. On the day the tunnel col- 
lapsed, the bureau authorized its field 
official in Denver to negotiate any con- 
tract to get water through to Grand 
Valley. With $500,000 in emergency 
funds at hand, and $1,000,000 more avail- 
able as needed, specifications were drawn 
up for a 2,280-foot horseshoe-shaped tun- 
nel. On March 17 the contract was 
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The diamonds that build cars—example of practical imagination at Chrysler Corporation 





Where diamonds are tools instead of jewels 


They’re all real diamonds —the gem 
in the woman’s ring and the stones in 
the man’s hands. Yet one is used as a 
jewel — the others to help make parts 
that run better and last longer in 
the beautiful new Plymouth, Dodge, 
De Soto and Chrysler cars. 

These great cars give owners more 
miles of economical driving because 
so many parts are precision built. But 
our engineers had to develop special 
ways to do precision work on produc- 
tion lines! They found that m many 
cases diamonds — industrial diamonds 
as large as 8 carats — were best in 
building vital parts. 

So we use diamond boring tools in 
making pistons — other diamonds to 


PRACTICAL 


Airtemp Cooling, Heating, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


true up precision grinding wheels. Still 
others form points of delicate gauges 
. . . test the hardness of steel for our 
cars ... sharpen special super-hard 
cutting tools used in all our plants. 


Strangely enough, these diamonds 
are the most economical tools, as well 
as the best! For they last a jong time 
... sometimes 15 years! 


It took a lot of practical, creative 
imagination to put diamonds to work 
in so many effective ways building 
cars for you 


And this is only one example of 
many which show the use of imagina- 
tion throughout Chrysler Corporation. 
See all the advances imagination has 
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sparked in the beautiful new Plymouth, 
Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler cars — 
Fine Cars of Great Value, every one! 
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awarded at $609,800 to the Grafe-Calla- 
han Co. of Texas. 

Two days later Peters—a slight, partly 
bald man with darting blue eyes set in a 
worry-lined, sunburned face—was on the 
job with initial truckloads of equipment. 
In a week Peters and his smooth-working 
team had sliced a quarter-mile road over 
rock to the tunnel site; built a 60-foot 
shop for jumbo drill rigs, locomotive bat- 
tery chargers, and other machinery; laid 
a 24-inch-gauge rail track to the moun- 
tainside; found housing for 200 men; 
piped in water; and put his men to work. 

In that same week Peters’s crew drilled, 
blasted, and shoveled 1,000 cubic feet of 
muck out of the mountain. Cutting 
a broad entry 100 feet straight into 
the side of the mountain, they 
punched on beyond for another 30 
feet. Men boring in at the other 
end of the tunnel matched his 
speed. Electric locomotives rolled 
jumbo drill rigs to the working 
faces. Five sets of drills whirred 
as they bit 7 and 8 feet into rock. 
Gelatin charges set off explosions 
a millisecond apart. Rocker shovels 
gouged at the blasted rock in half- 
yard bites. 

Peters knows that Grafe-Calla- 
han will pay a sliding scale of pen- 
alties for every day the job extends 
beyond the deadline. If water 
doesn’t flow by June 2 the com- 
pany gets “socked” $7,500. By July 
1 this penalty will be $175,000. 

Peach Prize: “Finish on time?” 
Peters says. “We'll hole through in 
30 days. I'm putting $100 of my 
own on it.” He calculates that the 
tunnel faces will be moving at least 
90 feet a day from each heading. “We 
gotta do ‘it, just gotta,” he adds. “You 
know these people in Grand Valley, at 
least 1,000 of them without water for 
their land—well, when we pulled in, you 
never saw such worried faces. When they 
saw us digging rock a day after we ar- 
rived, well sir, they eased right off and 
started counting their peaches. They've 
promised me enough peaches to feed me 
for life if the tunnel’s done on time. If 
we flop, they'll run me out on a rail.” 


REPUBLICANS: 


Pennsylvania Polka 


The Republican Party is undergoing 
the shake-up of its life in Pennsylvania, 
one of its strongholds. Following is a re- 
port by Harold Lavine, NEwswEek po- 
litical writer, on the causes and effects of 
the commotion. 


Gov. James H. Duff of Pennsylvania is 
a big, belligerent man, with a streak of 
stubbornness that wide and a temper as 
flaming as his nickname, “Red.” A lawyer 
by profession (“And I was a helluva 
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good one, too”), he spent most of his 
youth wildcatting in oilfields from West- 
ern Pennsylvania all the way to Mexico. 
He drilled a few dusters, brought in a 
few gushers, and ended up with a million. 
Then the 1929 crash came along and 
wiped Duff out. It left him neck-deep in 
debt, with nothing to show for his years 
as a wildcatter except an _ oilman’s 
crackling vocabulary and an _ oilman’s 
love of a brawl. As far as Duff is con- 
cerned, they were years well spent. 
Last week Jim Duff was having the 
brawl of his life. It was a brass-knuckle 
battle with Pennsylvania’s powerful 
Grundy machine, fought under boom- 


Duff: His target is Old Guard Republicani 


town-barroom rules. Everything went, in- 
cluding rabbit-punching, eye-gouging, 
and kneeing in the clinches. Duff swore 
that he would smash the machine into a 
heap of twisted junk. It was that, he said, 
or else the machine would destroy the 
Revublican Party in Pennsylvania and 
nationally. 

That was big talk even for Big Red. 
In one way or another, the Grundy ma- 
chine has pretty much dominated. the 
Republican Party in Pennsylvania for 30 
years. Usually it has simply pulverized 
opposition. When it couldn’t do that, it has 
pitched a little woo and married its oppo- 
nents. The Grundy motto is that ancient 
political precept “When in doubt, deal.” 

Grundy leaders boast that no gover- 
nor has sat in the State House since 1922 
—except for Democrat George H. Earle— 
without the machine’s OK. In recent years 
it has just about named the governor. 

Nationally, of course, the Grundy ma- 
chine isn’t nearly as powerful as that, 
but it can still move mountains when the 
wind is blowing right. The Grundy ma- 
chine was primarily responsible for mak- 
ing Warren G. Harding the Republican 
candidate for President in 1920. At 87, 
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Joseph R. Grundy is the last survivor of 
the historic “smoke-filled room.” And it 
was the Grundy machine that started the 
bandwagon rolling for Thomas E. Dewey 
in 1948. 

If past performances mean anything, 
fighting the Grundy machine is a painful 
and rather violent form of political sui- 
cide. Nevertheless, Jim Duff has put up 
a full slate against the machine’s candi- 
dates in the May 16 Republican primary. 
Duff himself is running for the GOP 
nomination for the Senate against the 
Grundy choice, Rep. John C. Kunkel, a 
member of Congress since 1938 and the 
latest in a long line of politicians starting 
with his great-grandfather, John 
Sergeant, who ran for Vice Presi- 
dent with Henry Clay’ back in 
1832. Duff's principal lieutenant, 
former Superior Court Judge John 
S. Fine, the boss of Luzerne Coun- 
ty, is campaigning for the nomina- 
tion for governor against Jay Cooke, 
a retired Philadelphia investment 
banker and hero of two wars, who 
protests weakly that he’s not a 
Grundy man but has the machine’s 
open support. 

The issue, says Duff, is “Grundy- 
ism,” and Grundyism he defines as 
“the rule or ruin tactics of a small 
group of men, selfish and self-serv- 
ing, one of the most reactionary 
groups in the Republican Party 
anywhere in America.” The Grundy 
machine doesn’t care about any- 
thing except the pocketbooks of 
Pennsylvania’s big manufacturers, 
he insists. And he considers this not 


sm only wrong but politically insane as 


well. The Republican Party cannot 
hope to win in Pennsylvania this year or 
nationally in 1952, Duff maintains, unless 
it convinces the voters that it represents 
all the people and not just “the interests.” 

Who's a Liberal? When Duff talks 
of himself as “a liberal Republican” and 
denounces his opponents as “Old Guard 
reactionaries,” the Grundy men look ut- 
terly bewildered. One of the machine’s 
top leaders said last week: “I don’t know 
what a liberal is and I'll give you a thou- 
sand dollars if you can define the word 
for me, but if that guy Duff is a liberal 
then I’m a liberal, too. He keeps calling 
me a ‘reactionary.’ So far as I can figure 
out that’s just a nice way of saying I’m 
an S.O.B.” 

The Grundy machine insists there’s no 
question of principle involved. Duff's 
talk of “liberal Republicanism,” the Grun- 
dy leaders say, is merely a cover-up for 
the fact that he wants to make himself 
dictator of the Republican Party in Penn- 
sylvania. They call him “power-mad,” 
“a would-be Caesar,” “a megalomaniac.” 

Actually, the issue doesn’t appear 
nearly as simple as either side pretends. 
As usually is the case in political brawls, 
policies and personalities have become in- 
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separably entangled. If Duff can make 
out a good case for his view of the con- 
flict, the Grundy leaders can offer an 
equally good one for theirs. 

However, Duff does have this advan- 
tage: Pennsylvania voters generally do 
regard the fight as one between liberalism 
and stand-pat Republicanism, although 
the ,governor’s critics contend that his 
liberalism is nothing but me-tooism and 
ask why he doesn’t join the Democratic 
Party. Therein lies the national signifi- 
cance of the conflict. If Duff wins, his 
victory will be interpreted widely as a 
victory for “liberal Republicanism.” And 
since the same issue has split the GOP 
elsewhere, that will have inevitable re- 
percussions in other states, and especially 
at the Republican convention in 1952. 

As a matter of fact, it’s a cinch for 
any soapbox speaker to depict the Grun- 
dy machine as “a stronghold of reac- 
tion.” For the Grundy machine is sim- 
ply the Pennsylvania Manufacturers As- 
sociation by another name. The back- 
bone of the organization is PMA’s sev- 
enteen branches. National committee- 
man G. Mason Owlett, who runs the ma- 
chine now that Uncle Joe Grundy has 
retired, doubles in brass as PMA presi- 
dent. 

And PMA was founded on the assump- 
tion that what is good for its 8,000 mem- 
bers automatically is good for the state 
of Pennsylvania. 

In the early days of the New Deal 
moreover, the Grundy machine stood 
steadfast against social and welfare leg- 
islation. Joe Grundy himself is almost 
the personification of Old Guard Re- 
publicanism, as well as the leading ex- 
ponent of the GOP’s traditional high- 
tariff policy. 

Pro and Con: That's only part of the 
story, however. For the PMA has mel- 
lowed considerably in recent years, and 
even Democratic critics admit that it 
has shown an increasing understanding 
of the workingman’s point of view. And 
further to complicate Duff's black and 
white picture of the fight as being one 
between liberalism and reaction, the 
Grundy leaders offer two major argu- 
ments: 
> It was the Grundy machine, they say, 
which made Duff Attorney General and 
which later threw him the nomination 
for governor. “If I've heard Duff say 
once I have heard him say twenty times: 
‘When God made Senator Grundy he 
threw the mold away’,” Mason Owlett 
asserts, “and now he says: ‘Our objective 
is to eliminate Grundyism’.” 
> Moreover, although the PMA hasn't 
always approved of Duff's program, 
Grundy legislators nevertheless have sup- 
ported him whenever his bills came up 
for a vote. 

To both arguments, Jim Duff has 
ready answers: 
>To the first, he says: “I didn’t know 
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what those guys were like until after I 
was elected.” 
>To the second: “Sure they voted for 
my bills. They were too yellow-livered 
to stand up and be counted against them. 
It was in committee they did their dirty 
work; behind closed doors they did 
everything they could to knife me.” 
According to Duff, his break with the 
Grundy machine came shortly before 
his inauguration. “Owlett barged into 
my Office with a budget all figured out 


and an inauguration address all written. - 


I wasn’t supposed to ask questions. I was 
just supposed to sign the budget and 
read the address. The Grundy machine 
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Grundy and Owlett fight back 


had done all my thinking for me. Now 
what do those guys figure they are—a 
supergovernment?” 

The principal issue over which the 
break occurred was repeal of the 5-mill 
tax on manufacturers’ capital stocks. 
Grundy. leaders insist that Duff promised 
repeal. “Otherwise,” they add, “we'd 
never have given him the nomination.” 
Duff retorts: “They're liars. I never made 
any such promise.” One of Duff's first 
acts had been to propose raising the 
cigarette tax from 2 cents to 4 cents a 
pack and putting a new tax on beer and 
soft drinks. “When Owlett came here 
and said he wanted the capital-stock 
tax repealed, I told him: ‘If you think 
I'm going to give you a free seat in the 
grandstand at the same time I’m raising 
the price in the bleachers, you're crazy’.” 

Duff says the Grundy machine has 
been fighting him ever since. Owlett, 
however, declares that, “although we 
didn’t agree with the governor, we went 
along.” Duff snorts: “Nonsense!” 

As governor, Dufi has raised state aid 
to education, improved the mental hos- 
pitals, increased the state’s nursery ca- 
pacity, started cleaning up the Schuyl- 
kill River basin, built new roads, and 
made other improvements. He says the 
Grundy machine has fought him on every 
reform: Grundy leaders deny it. Duff's 
program is merely the program of form- 
er Gov. (now Sen.) Edward Martin, 
they say, and they supported it. They 
add: “The only thing we objected to was 
reestablishing the General State Author- 
ity. That was just a subterfuge for run- 
ning Pennsylvania into debt in violation 
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of the constitution; it’s deficit financing.” 

Duff answers: “Sure, they liked the 
program; they just didn’t like the idea of 
paying for it. As for whether or not the 
General State Authority is constitutional: 
The courts say yes.” 

So the fight has raged with almost un- 
paralleled bitterness. The Grundy ma- 
chine charges that Duff has used the 
state police to gather evidence against 
county chairmen, which he uses to black- 
mail them into supporting him. This Duff 
point-blank denies. When Harry S. Tru- 
man humorously invited six Republican 
governors, including Duff, who had blue- 
printed a new GOP policy, to join the 
Democratic Party, the Grundy leaders 
shouted: “We told you so.” Duff for his 
part has been lambasting the Grundy 
machine as vituperatively as any Fair 
Dealer might. 

It is conceded that Duff will win the 
nomination for the Senate, but control of 
the state GOP is dependent on control of 
the State House, for that is where the 
patronage lies. The race for governor is 
a toss-up. And even if Duff's man Fine 
wins, he will still have to defeat the 
Democratic nominee, Richardson Dil- 
worth, a Main Line Fair Dealer. The 
Grundy machine can survive a Demo- 
cratic governor, since it has the PMA 
organization. The machine that Duff has 
built up probably can't. 

Grundy leaders say that if Fine wins 
they'll back him, but the bitterness of the 
primary fight has been so great that who- 
ever is the GOP nominee will have a 
great deal of ill feeling in his own party 
to overcome. It will be a miracle if Dil- 
worth wins the governorship, but Dil- 
worth watches the GOP primary fight 
with unconcealed glee, hoping that it will 
help make a miracle happen. 
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Fit: Fully recovered from in- 
juries he suffered when a horse 
fell on him last fall, Associate 
Supreme Court Justice William 
O. Douglas returned to work. 
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Vandenberg’s Move 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


ENATOR Vandenberg, confined to 

his hotel room and harassed by 
pain, has moved to put American for- 
eign policy back on the rails. His let- 
ter to Paul Hoffman contained: 

1—A reminder of the great achieve- 
ments and vital importance of the 
European Recovery Program, plus a 
tribute to Hoffman’s admin- 
istration of ECA and a re- 
newed warning to the Euro- 
pean partners that they 
must make more progress 
‘toward “econdmic integra- 
tion.” 

2—A reminder that we 
are engaged in an epochal 
global struggle—not only 
that the times are grave but 
that the free nations are 
likely to lose the struggle unless they 
work in the “closest, practical *har- 
mony.” 

3—A summons to restore “unparti- 
san” collaboration between the Execu- 
tive and Congress in the framing of 
American policy and especially of a 
program to minimize Communist ag- 
gression in the Far East. 

4—A specific proposal for a non- 
partisan commission, like the Harri- 
man commission which preceded 
adoption of the Marshall plan, to 
study post-ECA policies in the light of 
America’s “new responsibilities as the 
world’s largest creditor nation and the 
world’s spearhead in the quest of de- 
pendable peace.” In informal discus- 
sions prior to Vandenberg’s letter, this 
proposal had found a number of sup- 
porters, although some felt the com- 
mission should not be set up until 
nearer the end of the Marshall plan 
in 1952. . 


HE Vandenberg letter ignored the 
"T seeisationaliem of recent weeks. It 
criticized no individual. It had a con- 
sistent tone of sober, constructive 
statesmanship. It said what many of 
the more serious and responsible sena- 
tors of both parties had been thinking 
but, in many cases, were afraid to say 
while Senator McCarthy’s allegations 
of Communist infiltration hung over 
the State Department. 

The last three months have been 
especially painful, in many ways, for 
Republicans who have favored and 
supported a strong foreign policy. 
Secretary Acheson’s stubborn defense 





of past policy in China stymied some 
who agreed with him generally as to 
policy elsewhere including the rest of 
the Far East. The McCarthy charges, 
coming on top of Acheson’s comments 
on the Hiss case, made Republicans 
(and Democrats) fear that if they 
defended publicly the policies with 
which the State Department 
was identified they might 
somewhat be tainted with 
guilt by association or find 
themselves entangled on the 
wrong side of a campaign 
issue. 

The situation has been 
extremely favorable for the 
Republican isolationists, 
who already were fortified 
by the urge for economy. 
McCarthy himself usually has sup- 
ported a strong foreign policy, but be- 
hind the screen of commotion caused 
by his charges, such outright isolation- 
ists as Senator Wherry of Nebraska 
were shaping issues to their own liking. 


EFORE Senator Vandenberg’s letter 
B was published, Senator Flanders 
of Vermont, Senator Smith of New 
Jersey, and a few other leading Re- 
publicans were speaking up, or get- 
ting ready to do so—either to separate 
themselves publicly from the Mc- 
Carthy charges and demands for 
Acheson’s resignation or to redirect at- 
tention to the paramount questions of 
foreign policy. A few Democrats, led 
by Senator Benton, also had begun to 
speak out. This trend seems likely to 
grow, on both sides of the aisle. 

Unless McCarthy can find a more 
durable rabbit in his hat, he will have 
to yield the stage. At least, he will no 
longer monopolize it. The problems of 
the day will no longer be left out of 
sight in the wings. 

The Administration—especially the 
President and Secretary of State—are 
at the threshold of an opportunity to 
restore and perhaps even to strengthen 
nonpartisanship in foreign policy. 
They should begin by inviting leading 
Republicans, as well as Democrats, to 
join with them in framing the new 
program for the Far East. They should 
seek their counsel again on all other 
major aspects of foreign policy. And 
they should make use of the Vanden- 
berg device, of nonpartisan commis- 
sions, to study future policies. 
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Kids—Red Weapon in Berlin “War’ 


And a little child shall lead them. 

A grim perversion of the biblical senti- 
ment is standard Communist practice in 
proselytizing children. Nowhere have 
the Reds applied this more assiduously 
than in Germany. From the Mother 
Goose age through the 20s, German 
youths in the Soviet zone are enrolled in 
the Freie Deutsche Jugend, a Red ver- 
sion of the Hitler Jugend. Weeks ago the 
Communists began preparations to use 
the Jugend as part of a new campaign to 
capture Berlin. 

Last week they staged a dress re- 
hearsal for one of the chief battles in this 
campaign—the “invasion” of the capital's 
western sectors on May 28 by 500,000 
demonstrators, youthful and otherwise, 
from all over the Soviet zone of Germany. 
On March 24 a few hundred Communist 
vouths paraded into the French and 
American sectors, chanting the usual slo- 
gans with the usual Nazi-like zeal. Po- 
lice charged them with a flourish of clubs, 
and they scampered back across the 
sector border. 

Western authorities still don’t know 
how much real trouble to expect on May 
28 against the somber background of 
ruined Berlin. At the worst a pitched 
battle may develop and more blood flow 
where so much was spilled only a few 
years ago. To be on the safe side, the 
United States is giving special anti-riot 
training to 3,000 troops of the Eighteenth 
Infantry Regiment plus an attached tank 
company. At the least, the Reds will seek 
to undermine the prestige and authority 
of the Western Berlin government. To 
strengthen it, the Bonn regime last week 
announced the immediate transferal to 
Berlin of eleven government bureaus. 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer himself 
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plans to visit the capital on April 16. 

Bonn also took the offensive in the 
battle between East and West over Ger- 
man unity. Adenauer proposed a national 
election under four-power supervision to 
choose an all-German constituent assem- 
bly to draft an all-German constitution. 
Otto Grotewohl, Chancellor of the East 
German Republic, caught off balance, 
could only snort: “Such nonsense! I won't 
even look at it.” 


Hans und Fritz 


Impressionable Youth Department 
(Western Germany Division): Recently, 
reported the Hamburg daily, Die Welt, 
a group of German boys playing in a 
small wood near Dortmund organized 
a game of cops and robbers. A 9-year-old 
“gangster” resisted arrest by poking a 
“policeman” on the jaw. Thereupon he 
was haled before a boys’ summary tri- 
bunal and charged with a “crime against 
humanity,” He pleaded guilty and was 
sentenced as a war criminal to death by 
hanging. When a passing teacher entered 
the wood to investigate the hubbub, the 
boys scattered, leaving the culprit with 
a rope around his neck, blue-faced and 
unconscious, but still alive. 


Good News for Bonn 


Ever since he assumed office Chancel- 
lor Konrad Adenauer has been carrying 
on an often one-sided political flirtation 
with France; the deepest ambition of 
this 74-year-old Rhinelander is to go 
down in history as the man who ended 
Franco-German rivalry. Last week in a 
newspaper interview he advocated a 
French-German economic parliament 
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and urged that the French and Germans 
“unite under one roof ... to give Europe 
a powerful psychological push.” 

Paris usually greets Adenauer’s calcu- 
lated indiscretions on this subject with a 
calculated coolness. So it did this time. 
But béneath the official surface, the 
French for many months have been giv- 
ing closer and closer consideration to the 
problems of Franco-German cooperation. 


Let the Germans Try: Meanwhile 
in the secrecy of the High Commission 
for Germany the United States made the 
most far-reaching proposal since the 
formation of the Bonn government to 
turn over authority to it Edward 
Weintal, Newsweek diplomatic corre- 
spondent, here gives the details: 

The High Commission is currently dis- 
cussing a new American proposal to dele- 
gate to the Germans a substantial part of 
the control and licensing powers over 
prohibited and limited industries now 
exercised solely by the Military Security 
Board. The first notice of the change in 
American policy toward these industries, 
which include steel, shipbuilding, chem- 
ical, and other fields, was served by 
United States High Commissioner John 
MéCloy at a secret Commission meeting 
March 17. McCloy told his British and 
French colleagues that in order to make 
future control machinery effective, wide 
powers must be delegated to the Ger- 
man Government. He declared that no 
policy of security definitely contrary to 
the temper of the people could ever 
succeed. 

The United States, McCloy said, was 
as anxious as any other power to prevent 
future German aggression. But, he in- 
sisted, security must be real and not il- 
lusory. We would create a Maginot Line 
mentality, he added, if we believed in 
the effectiveness of the present pon- 
derous Allied control machinery. He 
thought a compact board supervising 
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rather than exercising controls would 
better serve security. 

McCloy’s statement brought an em- 
phatic rejoinder from the British High 
Commissioner, Lt. Gen. Sir Brian Robert- 
son. Robertson refused to concede that 
any delegation of powers to the Germans 
was either necessary or desirable. He 
thought the Germans should provide in- 
formation and carry out Allied orders, 
and their responsibility should end there. 
He insisted McCloy’s proposal would 
place on the Germans the task of inter- 
preting some Allied directives on which 
the Allies themselves were not always in 
agreement. 

Moreover, he stressed, any tampering 
with the powers of the Military Security 
Board would bring the Commission in 
conflict with the Washington agreement 
of April 13, 1949 establishing the board. 
Such conflict, he concluded, could only 
be resolved on the governmental level, 
i.e., by the Foreign Ministers of the three 
powers. 

French Switeh: The French High 
Commissioner, André Francois-Poncet, 
provided the surprise of the meeting. He 
at first sided with the British. He began 
by declaring that the Military Security 
Board, as at present constituted, and the 

tuhr Authority were part of the guaran- 
tees the French demanded in exchange 
for their support of the U.S.-British pro- 
gram in Germany. He claimed that the 
Germans must be told in plain language 
what is permitted and what is prohibited 
to them. He thought that latitude al- 
lowed the Germans would merely serve 
as‘ an entering wedge to destroy the 
Allied control machinery. 

At this point McCloy interjected that, 
having had his colleagues’ wholehearted 
cooperation on previous American pro- 
posals, he did not wish to hold up the 
commission’s deliberations by insisting on 
the acceptance of his proposal at this 
time. This apparently gave Francois- 
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Poncet his cue for a strategic retreat. In 
certain cases, he now thought, it may be 
wise to delegate some powers to the 
Germans and decrease the scope of the 
Military Security Board. He insisted he 
would be against surrendering the Allies’ 
vital interests in Germany, but thought 
that McCloy’s proposals deserved consid- 
eration after all. 

With Robertson reluctantly complying, 
the commission then decided to reex- 
amine the whole subject of controls at a 
future meeting in the light of McCloy’s 
proposals. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 
Escape by Air 


Minutes apart, three DC-3s of the 
Ceskoslovenske Aeroline (Czechoslovak 
National Airline)—on regularly sched- 
uled flights to Prague—landed at the 
United States Erding airfield outside 
Munich on March 24. 

Five crewmen and 53 Czech pas- 
sengers, including the president of the 
airline, really did want to go to Prague, 
and the Air Force promised to send them 
on their way this week. But seven crew- 
men and nineteen passengers remained in 
Western Germany under strictest Air 
Force secrecy. They had apparently 
forced the pilots at gun point to land at 
Erding. It was the most elaborate escape 
by air from behind the Iron Curtain yet 
engineered. 


Down On the Farm 


. What did the farmer’s daughters do at 
harvest time in Czechoslovakia? 

They played volley ball or. tennis in- 
stead of helping with the harvest. 

Furthermore, the farmer’s wife “used 
to go off to spas.” And so the farmer, 
Frantisek Cerny, brother of a founder of 
The Agrarian Party, had his farm con- 


... to raise small hands in salute to a bust of Stalin and pass out Communist pamphlets on street corners 
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fiscated by a Communist cooperative 
last week. “Naturally, the people couldn't 
stand it,” the Prague newspaper Rudé 
Pravo noted. 


FRANCE: 


The Burglar and the Baby 


Darkness was falling in a mountain 
pass in Southwestern France one night 
last week when a police patrol spotted 
something that looked odd and suspici- 
ous: a man pushing a baby carriage up 
the steep road. He explained he was 
merely wheeling the baby to find lodg- 
ings in the next town. 

The patrol took him to the nearest 
police station. There Charles Rivelo, 38 
years old, told a strange story. He was 
an accomplished thief and confidence 
man but he loved children. Born out of 
wedlock himself, reared in asylums, he 
fell into crime at an early age and was 
often jailed. Deported to Germany in 
1942, he returned to France after the 
war and formed a liaison with a mar- 
ried woman. They had two children. 
The woman eventually returned to her 
husband, taking the children and leaving 
Rivelo alone. When another liaison, also 
with a married woman, produced a son 
eight months ago, Rivelo decided to take 
no chances. He snatched up the baby 
and disappeared. 

Month after month, while earning his 
living by burglary, Rivelo kept the baby 
in various hotels, tending it.faithfully and 
accommodating his work to the baby’s 
feeding and bathing hours. 

Passengers in the Gare d’Austerlitz in 
Paris gaped as Rivelo, holding his smiling, 
healthy baby—dressed in white pixyish 
robe and bonnet—strode down the plat- 
form between two policemen. When 
prison authorities prepared to send the 
infant to an institution, Rivelo broke into 
sobs. “Do anything you want to me, but 
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don’t take Jean Claude away. He’s all 
I've got in the world.” Relenting, the 
wardens placed Rivelo in a private cell 
and provided facilities for preparing the 
infant’s bottles until the state’s attorney 
could act on the case. 


BELGIUM: 


Furor Over Leopold 


“Jack-in-the-box” strikes popped up all 
over Belgium last week as the Socialist 
Federation Generale du Travail de Bel- 
gique kept warning against King Leo- 
pold III's return from Lake Geneva exile. 
On March 20 it shut down Flemish Ant- 
werp, Continental Europe’s greatest port, 
tighter than any pea-soup fog ever had. 
On March 24 it pulled 500,000 workers 
out for a 24-hour general strike that tied 
up the caal mines and steel and textile 
mills of the Charleroi-Liége-Mons belt of 
French-speaking Wallonia but flopped in 
bilingual Brussels. Two dozen persons 
were injured in the capital as hothead 
students damaged 100 trams, chanted 
“Death to Leopold,” and were charged by 
mounted police. 

But since Leopold still insisted that his 
57.68 per cent vote in the March 12 
consultation populaire was a mandate for 
his return (despite Non majorities in 
Wallonia and Brussels), the thankless 
task of trying to create a new Cabinet 
fell first to two members of the Leopold- 
ist Christelijike Volkspartij-Parti Social 
Chrétien. The resigned Premier, Gaston 
Eyskens, and Belgium’s oldest statesman, 
81-year-old Count Henri Carton de Wiart, 
tried and failed to patch up the Social 
Christians’ coalition with the anti-Leo- 
pold Liberals. This week, Albert Deveze, 
Liberal Deputy Premier in the outgoing 
Cabinet, was given the chance to form 
an anti-Leopold government. 


BRITAIN: 
Case for the Cat 


Dear Father—Just a couple of lines to say 
that everything went OK and that the place 
is fine. Every Thursday we go to the pictures. 
They call the picture hall The Cozy . . . We 
stand in a line and start to smell the bacon 
for breakfast . . . We play games, draughts, 
and dominoes, and read American comics 
and library books. Do you think you could 
send me some magazines and a tooth brush? 


This letter was written by a British boy 
sent to a “remand home” for raping a 
young girl. The girl was still unconscious 
when he wrote. Last week the Lord 
Chief Justice, Lord Goddard, read the 
letter to the House of Lords as evidence 
of the need for corporal punishment for 
crimes of “personal violence.” 

The cat-o-nine-tails and the birch 
were outlawed by the Criminal Justice 
Act of 1948 except for attacks on prison 
guards. Since then Britain has expe- 
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rienced a wave of rapes and muggings 
unparalleled in the country’s law-abiding 
history. “Robberies with violence” 
jumped from 287 in 1938 to 1,101 in 


1948; “crimes of violence against the 
person,” from 11,780 in 1948 to 12,247 


in 1949. Worse still, 16 per cent of the 
offenders were less than 17 years old. 
Their favorite weapons were coshes 


(blackjacks), which London stores sold 
for as little as 21 cents, and brass 
“knuckledusters” which they could buy 
for 70 cents. Some coshed their victims 
with lengths of bicycle chain. 

Cat or Cosh? Popular newspapers 
led a campaign for the return of flogging 
by playing up such stories as an attack 
on a 92-year-old widow who was robbed 
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Stalin’s Photos: The Mystery Deepens 
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“I am inclined to believe that some- 
thing serious has happened to Joseph 
Stalin in the past few weeks,” re- 
marked Harold E. Stassen last week 
during a speech at a Republican meet- 
ing at Ann Arbor, Mich. The Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania president was 
referring to the publication in NEws- 
WEEK for March 27 of pictures indi- 
cating that a head from an older shot 
had been pasted in the recent official 
Soviet photograph of Stalin voting in 
Moscow in the March 12 elections. 
Stassen said that as he recalled Stalin 
from his 1947 interview with him, 
the head looked like a ten-year-old 
photograph. 

No light was shed on the mystery 
of the Stalin picture by the arrival in 
New York of the copy of Pravda shown 
above, containing another official pic- 
ture of Stalin voting. It showed a 








Generalissimo who looked much 
younger than in the last previous 
picture, taken during the signing of 
the Chinese-Russian agreement on 
Feb. 15. If it, too, was faked, it was a 
much better job than the first election 
picture. 

The mystery was deepened by a 
strange speech reported from Berlin 
by the West German news agency, 
DPA. It quoted a Russian colonel, 
named Nalivayko, as telling an audi- 
ence in the House of Soviet Culture 
on March 20 that since he had “been 
released from the position of Foreign 
Minister, Molotov is today the quasi- 
leading man of politics in the Soviet 
Union. The Bolshevist Party has ap- 
pointed him that to save the strength 
of Stalin.” This was the first official 
admission that old Joe Stalin isn’t what 
he used to be. 
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Seen any miracles lately ? 





MILE-A-MINUTE STEEL MILLS —towering giants 
that roll out strip steel at 60 mph. are one 
of industry’s miracles. To make them pos- 
sible, the huge rollers must roll fast and 
smoothly, even under loads of 1,000,000 
pounds. Timken bearings help them do it. 





TO BRING YOU OIL APLENTY, leading ol com- 

panies are drilling wells more than 4 miles 
deep' Timken bearings help work this 
miracle by insuring trouble-free operation 
of power units, block swivels, and other 
drilling equipment. 





. 
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3 AT A SINGLE BiTE, big-size power shovels 
scoop up a roomful of dirt—as much as 
40 cubic yards! To save lubrication time 
and prevent on-the-job breakdowns, vital 
parts are mounted on Timken tapered 
roller bearings. 


Keep an eye out for “Roller Freight”! 
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§ STREAMLINER SPEEDS for freight trains! 
* Smoother rides for merchandise! 
Faster delivery of the things you eat and 
wear and use! All are part of the miracle 
of “Roller Freight”! 


‘Roller Freight’’— freight trains 
equipped, like passenger trains and loco- 
motives, with Timken tapered roller 
bearings—is the next great step in rail- 
roading. With Timken bearings on the 
axles, instead of old-style friction bear- 
ings. all speed restrictions due to bearings 
are removed. 


Starting resistance is reduced 88%, 
permitting jolt-free starts. “Hot-box” de- 
lays are eliminated, maintenance costs 
cut, and car availability increased. 


ryt es 


Already more than 2000 freight cars 
have become “Roller Freight” on some 
of America’s leading railroads And when 
*Roller Freight” becomes universally 
adopted, everyone stands to benefit — 
shippers, railroads—and you 


Timken bearings take any combination 
of radial and thrust loads, are first choice 
throughout industry wherever the loads 
are tough. By eliminating wasteful fric- 
tion, they help insure the profits so 
essential to our American Way. Make 
sure the trade-mark “Timken” is on the 
bearings you use. The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable 
address: ‘“TIMROSCO”. Tapered Roller 
Bearings, Alloy Steels and Tubing, Re- 
movable Rock Bits. 
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First Star of the Night 
1 wosh... | wish... 


I wish I might... be where care never intrudes and life begins anew... where days 
are bright with sunshine... where, as far as the eye can see, are blue sky and blue sea 
and bright flowers ...where time is lazed away on pink powdery sands. .. where 

there are rolling fairways and a fair sailing breeze...where nights enchant with 


music and starlit splendour ...where every wish is fulfilled ...in Bermuda. 


In Bermuda you'll golf or tennis...swim or sail...enjoy the finest game 


fishing...everything that makes playing just what you wished it to be. 
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oe - + 
in Bermuda you'll cycle leisurely down roads and lanes... lined with In Bermuda beaches are spacious : 
flowers... enjoying to the full these delightful semi-tropical Isles. +++ Coves are tiny, secluded. 





FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE write The Bermuda Trade Development Board, 620 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, N. Y., or 372 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Your Travel Agent will make com- 
plete arrangements for your Bermuda vacation—at no cost to you. 
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of $1.40. The London Daily Mail urged 
housewives to chain their doors and 
printed lessons in stabbing an attacker 
with an umbrella. Home Secretary James 
Chuter Ede, who led the fight to abolish 
flogging, decried the “sensational atmos- 
phere” as yellow journalism. 

But when Lord Lloyd carried the 
campaign to the House of Lords the 
government's own spokesman, the Lord 
Chancellor, Viscount Jowitt, admitted: “T 
wish I could set his mind at rest. I wish 
| could set my own mind at rest.” Never- 
theless, he argued that the choice was 
not “cat or cosh.” A return to flogging 
would mean “cat and cosh,” for corporal 
punishment had not been proved “an 
effective deterrent” to crime. “In no case 
could it be an incentive,” said Lord 
Lloyd. But after two days of debate, the 
Lord Chancellor stood his ground that 
it was “politically impossible” to return 
to flogging: “We must see what happens 
as the result of awarding . . . longer 
sentences.” 


Formerly Cherished 


British sporting note (from an adver- 
tisement in The London Sunday Times) : 
“Royal and Ancient Golf Club Tie, 
formerly cherished, for sale cheap by 
ex-member who will not revisit St. An- 
drews until new rules are discarded.” 


AFRICA: 


Seretse Showdown 


A British Overseas Airways flying boat 
took off for Africa from Southampton last 
week bearing the Labor government’s 
most annoying white man’s burden— 
Seretse Khama, exiled hereditary chief 
of the Bamangwato tribe of Bechuana- 
land. He was returning to his “white 
queen,” a former London typist named 
Ruth Williams, for the birth of their baby 
in June, and to prepare a lawsuit for 
control of his property. 

The British Government paid for 
Seretse’s $492.80 plane ticket, as it had 
for his $7.35-a-day suite during his six- 
week stay in London. But it stood on its 
deci:ion to place the, tribe under direct 
British rule. A White Paper set forth the 
government's official argument: Because 
“he expected that [his marriage in 
1948] would be against the wishes of 
his people,” he “showed himself to be 
unmindful of the interests of his tribe 
and of his public duty.” The tribe later 
approved his claim to the chieftainship 
only to be rid of his uncle, Regent 
Tshekedi Khama, the White Paper said. 
“Uncertainty as to their future attitude 
toward the children of the marriage” 
would lead to further tribal unrest. 

The Labor government was shaken 
when the two leading left-wingers on the 
party's National Executive, Michael Foot 
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and Tom Driberg, threatened to resign 
over the handling of the case. Liberals 
prepared a motion of censure and de- 
manded a Parliamentary debate, which 
the government refused. Conservatives 
privately agreed that the ban was neces- 
sary but criticized the Socialists’ blunder 
in calling Seretse to London instead of 
handling the affair quietly on the spot. 


IRON CURTAIN: 


A Peek Behind It 


There is one spot not only behind the 
Iron Curtain but in Russia itself where 
foreigners can freely observe Soviet life 
in the raw—the Black Sea port of Odes- 
sa. This is a chief entry for foreign 
trade, where sailors and ships’ officers 
land, mingle with the population, and 
sometimes even travel outside the city. 
From ships’ officers recently returned, 
NewsweEEK obtained this eyewitness pic- 
ture last week of how people live and 
behave in the Soviet Union. 


Our first stop was in the International 
Sailors Club, a large dance hall with a 
bar and a café. The walls were covered 
with posters extolling the five-year plan, 
the free Soviet republics, and pleas for 
peace made by Soviet leaders. The club 
manager, his wife, and the taxi dancers 
spoke English. at 

Several British sailors were in the 
club. They told us that the only avowed 
Communist on board their ship, a Welsh- 
man, refused to come ashore. They com- 
plained about the price of beer, which 
cost the equivalent of $1.40 per bottle. 

Women were as easily available in 
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Odessa as in other ports. Payment was 
made in soap and nylon stockings. Of- 
ficially, the sailors were not supposed tu 
have Russian currency. If the girls in- 
sisted on payment in rubles, the nylons 
and soap could easily. be sold for cash 
to the dance-hall hostesses. 

Shadowed: Throughout our stay in 
Odessa we were constantly followed by 
the police. However, this did not seem 
to alarm the citizens we met. Most of 
them expressed firm Leninist-Marxist 
views. Others who had been in the West 
appeared less convinced. People every- 
where were friendly, curious, and helpful. 
We encountered only one hostile remark, 
one mention of the possibility of war and 
none about the atom bomb. 

In a hotel we met a lieutenant colonel 
in the army political department. He 
declared that peaceful coexistence be- 
tween the East and the West was desir- 
able and possible. When we suggested 
that Soviet policies created an obstacle 
to such coexistence the colonel opened 
his brief case, produced a copy of Pravda, 
and recited the entire text of Stalin’s let- 
ter to President Pieck of Eastern Ger- 
many, emphasizing with gestures the por- 
tions referring to the possibility of East- 
West cooperation. When we mentioned 
Tito, he refused to argue, insisting merely 
that Tito betrayed world socialism. 

We asked him whether he read the Rus- 
sian-language American or British maga- 
zines, or listened to the Voice of America 
or the BBC. He replied that the reading 
of these magazines used to be part of his 
official duty but was no longer so. He 
thought the Voice of America was stupid 
and useless propaganda and _ revealed 
America’s complete inability to under- 
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Lilibet and Winnie: Princess Elizabeth bestows her best smile on 
Winston Churchill as he bows over her hand at the Lord Mayor’s 
Thanksgiving Fund dinner at the Guildhall in London. Prime Min- 
ister Clement Attlee and Mrs. Attlee watch in the background. 
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stand the Russians. He thought the BBC 
was better but not much. 

We gave the colonel an American razor 
blade. We saw him the following day and 
he declared that he had a wonderful 
shave and that the best Soviet blade, the 
Neva Extra, could not compare with the 
American product. 

Boosters: A woman we met in an 
ice-cream bar told us that she was a 
foreman builder and though only 22 had 
already supervised construction jobs in 
Vladivostok and Kaliningrad. She thought 
the West was a gloomy place and the So- 
viet Union a land of happiness. 

Two engineers, one a Hero of the So- 
viet Union, were enthusiastic about So- 
viet prospects for the future. The United 
States, they said, replaced Britain as the 
strongest power. “Now,” they insisted, 
“is the turn of the Soviet Union to re- 
place the United States.” 

Two wine-shop keepers complained 
that government regulations ruined their 
trade. The tax on wine made the price 
prohibitive. A bottle of the Moldavian 
product known as the Pearl of the 
Steppes cost 13 rubles in the collectives 
but had to be sold for 26 rubles in the 
wine shops. 

A university professor stressed the in- 
crease in the incidence of cancer. He 
thought this might be due to improved 
reporting techniques. But, he said, while 
fifteen years ago the vast majority of 
cases were among people in their early 
50s, younger persons were now cancer’'s 
chief victims. Cancer mortality in the 
Soviet Union, he said, was one out of 
seven for women and one out of eleven 
for men. 

A history teacher from Izyum_pro- 
claimed his firm faith in Soviet Marxism. 
He had fought in the siege of Leningrad 
and complained bitterly about American 
and British imperialism. In reply to our 
charge that Soviet imperialism was even 
more pronounced, he replied that Alaska 
was stolen by the Americans, although it 
belonged lawfully to the Russian people. 

A war veteran whom we met in the 
Circus and who had been to Berlin, 
Prague, and Vienna provided a sharp 
contrast to the firm believers. He was not 
happy with conditions in Odessa. He 
thought Vienna was the most beautiful 
city in the world and conditions there 
were better than in Odessa and even bet- 
ter than in Moscow. 

The Churches: We visited several 
churches. The famous Cathedral of the 
Transfiguration had been completely de- 
stroyed and a large park now occupies 
the site. But the Uspensky Cathedral was 
undergoing a major restoration. 

A Baptist church had political slogans 
but otherwise looked like Baptist 
churches in the United States. A church 
magazine was published but.could be 
sold by subscription only. Church activi- 
ties were not hampered by the state but 
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the Baptists complained of the enmity 
of the Orthodox Church, which forbade 
its followers all contacts with the Bap- 
tists. The Baptists, we were told, had 
2,000 churches in the Soviet Union, and 
some 1,700 followers in Odessa and 
neighboring districts. 

We watched the clearing of some 
10,000 cubic feet of brick and masonry 
rubble lying across the street from the 
Odessa Opera House. Twenty men and 
one 2-ton truck were on the job. When 
we passed the same place three hours 
later only one-third of the truck was 
filled. Such railroad equipment as we 
saw appeared to be substantially con- 
structed but box and flat cars were in 


the chairman of the American Joint 
Chiefs of Staff declared, was the aim of 
the Atlantic Pact. Driving off to a week- 
long marathon of staff talks in the Juliana 
Army Barracks in The Hague, Bradley 
predicted U. S. arms shipments to its 
European allies would soon be in full 
swing. 

So also would the Kremlin’s peace 
offensive to frustrate the Atlantic Pact. 

As the first air shipment,.of four B-29 
Superfortresses repainted with Royal Air 
Force roundels, landed at Marham, Eng- 
land, the Communist Daily Worker in 
London called for a boycott of American 
arms. As the first sea shipment; of 48 
Hellcat fighters and Helldiver bombers, 





American arms to Atlantic allies: The first B-29 arrives in England 


obvious need of new paint and flooring. 
The coaches were obsolete and the loco- 
motives underpowered. 

Beggars and Bread: As a rule, the 
people appeared well fed, adequately 
clothed, and cheerful. Large parties of 
patients from the sanitarium, in ill-fitting 
but obviously their best clothes, were be- 
ing shown the sights of the town. Thou- 
sands of peasants carrying bags of prod- 
uce over their shoulders were on their 
way to the markets. An astonishing num- 
ber of beggars, including tiny children, 
congregated in front of the churches. 
Human wrecks exhibiting their stumps 
and scars whined for alms. But on the 
whole the city appeared to have made a 
steady recovery from the war. 


ARMS: 
Reds in a Rage 


As he arrived at the canal-ringed 
Schihpol Airport in the Netherlands last 
week, Gen. Omar N. Bradley rejoiced 
that the Atlantic Pact conferences, just 
opening, were being held in a nation 
which was a symbol of peace. For peace, 


neared Bizerte (Tunisian home of the GI 
“dirty Gertie”) aboard the French 
aircraft carrier Dixmude, Communist 
dockers refused to unload them. Next 
week the first American arms reach Ital- 
ian ports, where Communists are pledged 
to block their delivery. 

Painful Period: The British shrug- 
ged aside The Daily Worker's sound and 
fury as signifying nothing. The French, 
calling out armed forces to unload the 
Dixmude, also were confident, especially 
now that the spring strike wave was ebb- 
ing. But the Italians were up against a 
Communist-ordered “painful period of 
grave civil struggle.” 

Ostensibly to protest the “inhumane” 
killing of two workers in Lentella by 
carabinieri, the Red-led Confederazione 
Generale Italiana del Lavoro pulled a 
twelve-hour general strike on March 22. 
Interior Minister Mario Scelba boasted 
that “the attempt to paralyze the nation’s 
life failed.” Large northern factories were 
not as completely paralyzed as usual. But 
the Communists were stronger than usual 
among transportation workers and south- 
ern peasants. 

Italy indeed went through a “painful 
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No, this isn’t a flood of volcanic 


lava, but red hot coke being thrust 


from a coke oven just before being 


rolled into a quenching tower 


where it will be cooled by air or by 


thousands of gallons of water. 


You already know that coke provides 


the carbon that makes raw ore 


into iron. But you may be Surprised 
to learn that at the same time these 
ovens are baking coke from bituminous 


coal, they’re also distilling the 


chemical elements which go to make 


products like nylon, aspirin, 


perfume, sulfa drugs, synthetic rubber 


and almost 200,000 other things. 


To provide coal of dependable 


quality, in volume and at reasonable 


cost, for coke ovens, railroads, 
electric power plants, factories, 


offices and homes, the bituminous coal 
industry has invested hundreds of millions 


of dollars in the past ten years. 
Some of it has paid for new mines 
and mining machinery. But a lot 


of this money has helped build huge 


mechanized coal preparation 


plants in which coal is washed, graded, 
blended and treated to meet the needs 


of different types of coal burning 
equipment. That’s why industry 
and coal consumers are finding 
that this specially prepared 

coal is the most dependable 

and economical of fuels. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL .. . LIGHTS THE WAY. . . FUELS THE FIRES . . . POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 


Modernizing America’s bitumi- 
nous coal mines has meant replacing 
“pick-and-shovel” mining with ma- 
chines. Today more than 91% of pro- 
duction is mechanically cut and 60% 
is mechanically loaded. As a result 
the worker in a modern mine is less 
and less a “miner,” more and more 


a skilled machine operator. Largely 
as a result of this modernization, the 
American miner's average daily out- 
put is five times greater than that 
of the British miner—and the 
American miner’s take-home pay is 
higher than that paid by any other 
major American industry. 

















Extends Bowling Season 7 Weeks! 
Recreation Parlor Owner Credits 
Frigidaire Air Conditioner 


NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO—“Before 
I installed my Frigidaire Air Conditioners, 
I used to close down my bowling alleys 


completely in July,” says Paul D. Geib, 
owner of Ashwood Recreation Parlors, 116 
Ashwood Lane, N. W. “‘Now, thanks to the 
addition of Frigidaire Air Conditioning, 
the local season has been extended 7 weeks. 

“My Frigidaire Dealer, Kaylor Refrigera- 
tion Service Co., New Philadelphia, O., | 
gives me dependable, 24-hour a day service.” | 


To meet your n eeds, 

Frigidaire offers the most 

2 complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 

j air conditioning equip- 


= 


Store-type 


ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- | 
aire Division of General 
fils Conditioner Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE —over 400 commercial 
__fefrigeration and air conditioning products — 
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period.” The Red citadel of Genoa was 
100 per cent shut down. The railroad 
tracks at nearby Sestri onente were 
blocked by piles of ties. Bus windows 
were smashed in Rome. Riot squads had 
to use tear gas in Cathedral Square in 
Milan, machine guns in Savona, and a 
new fire-hose truck (which can stain its 
targets with red, blue, or yellow dyes for 
police identification) in Rome. In San 
Severo, a mountain town of 38,000 sur- 
rounded by vineyards and olive groves, 
four thousand armed Reds, many of 
them landless peasants, barricaded 
streets on March 23 with trucks, autos, 
mule carts, empty gasoline drums, and 
even a steam roller. Not until armored 
patrols of the Fourteenth Artillery Regi- 
ment roared up from the wartime Ameri- 
can bomber base of Foggia, 17 miles 
away, was the insurrection put down 
with firearms, leaving 40 wounded and 
one bystander dead. 


MALAYA: 


Anti-Bandit Boomerang 


The first “anti-bandit month” in Malaya 
began with a bang on Feb. 26. Nearly 
500,000 civilian volunteers took over 
behind-the-lines police duty, freeing po- 
lice and troops for an all-out drive to 
clear the jungles of the Communist-led 
guerrillas who have terrorized the rich 
and strategic peninsula for two years. 

Last week “anti-bandit month” ended 
as a “boomerang,” according to The 


Singapore Straits Times. Raids on rub- 
ber plantations, tin mines, and railroad 
stations had reached a new high. Bandits 
threw grenades into check points manned 
by volunteers in the heart of Penang 
and bombed the dining room of the 
Adelphi Hotel in Singapore. A Crown 
Film Unit seeking material for a docu- 
mentary movie ran into an ambush on a 
jungle road outside Kuala Lumpur. A 
cameraman and six soldiers were cut 
down by Bren-gun fire, and the movie 
directors hands shattered by buckshot. 
In a four-hour battle announced this 
Sunday 250 guerrillas killed 21 police 
and troops. 

Recognition Fruits: Experts in Ma- 
lava blamed British recognition of Com- 
munist Chiua for the new outburst of 
guerrilla warfare. They noted that the 
bandits were receiving open encourage- 
ment from the Peking radio, and they 
feared the effect on Chinese who make 
up more than half Malaya’s population. 
When Colonial Minister, John Dugdale 
told the House of Commons in London 
that a Gurkha brigade being sent from 
Hong Kong to give jungle troops a “rest” 
would be “the final requirement,” Fed- 
eration government officials joined plant- 
ers and businessmen in protest. 

The embarrassed War Office promised 
that “we are not proposing to close the 
door” on reinforcements if needed. As a 
starter, armored-car shipments to Malaya 
were stepped up, and the first of a 
squadron of Lincoln heavy bombers 
arrived in Singapore. 
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She Stoops: Queen Frederika of Greece, granddaughter of Kaiser 
Wilhelm I and great-great-granddaughter of Queen Victoria, kneels 
to autograph the cast on the broken leg of a U.S. correspondent, 
Lyford Moore. Another reporter, Carl Gossett, holds the cast. 
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JAPAN: 


Lord High Tax Collectors 


For the first time since the surrender, 
the Japanese Government last week 
sanctioned the founding of a new Shinto 
shrine. The shrine, in northeastern Ja- 
pan, was dedicated to science, and a 
scientist, Dr. Hideyo Noguchi, was named 
as presiding deity. At the same time the 
priests at the Shinto holy of Holies, the 
Great Shrines of Ise, were shocked out 
of their priestly calm when government 
tax agents presented them with a bill for 
700,000 yen. The revenue office main- 
tained that since the disestablishment of 
Shinto as a state religion in 1945, the 
shrines were purely business ventures 
and their profits taxable. 


THAILAND: 


Royal Homecoming 


The Thailand Royal Navy met the 

liner Selandia on the Menam River, 
downstream from Bangkok, just after 
dawn on March 24. King Bhumibol 
Adulyadej (proppunced Poom-i-pawn Ah- 
dun-det), a small, bespectacled youth 
of 22, transferred to the coastal cruiser 
Sri Ayuthia, the 2,265-ton pride of his 
navy. For the past four years Bhumibol 
had been at school in Switzerland, where 
he learned to play a hot jazz clarinet. 
Now, the court astrologers having been 
consulted, the King had returned for 
three state occasions: 
>The cremation this week of his brother, 
King Ananda Mahidol, whose body has 
been preserved in a golden umm since 
his unsolved death in 1946 b: shooting. 
>His marriage in April to Princess Skirikit 
Kitiyakara, 18-year-old daughter of his 
ambassador to London, who returned 
from Lausanne with him. 
PHis coronation in May as Rama IX, 
traditional formal name for kings of the 
Chakri Dynasty since it was founded 
in 1782. 

At the royal landing stage in Bangkok, 
Bhumibol stepped ashore clad as Ad- 
miral of the Fleet, with a golden sword 
and sunglasses. Shaded by a silver para- 
sol, he made a brief speech before a 
golden microphone, and then stepped 
into a specially perfumed limousine for 
the drive to the palace. Cavalry with 
sabers and French-type helmets led the 
procession through a crowd of 500,000. 
Everywhere the red, white, and blue 
Trairanga, the national flag, flashed 
against the dark green of tropical foliage 
and the gold peaked temple roofs. Para- 
chutes of flowers dropped by three Thai- 
land Air Force planes drifted lazily in 
the hot, heavy air. In the excitement, 
even the few serious-minded Thai forgot 


the menace of Communism next door in 
Indo-China. 
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lines... 


Omaha, Nebraska, has blended metropolitan hustle and sagacity with Western ease 
of living. It leads the world in butter production; ranks second among livestock and 
packing centers. From the hearts and purses of Omaha's citizenry came the first finan- 
cial support for “Boys Town,’ its world famous city of little men. A new $10,000,000 
Veterans’ Hospital, an enlarged Mutual Benefit Building, a new Post Office and 
Federal Court Building will soon enhance a skyline made possible by 1,045 elevators 
— of which 678 are by Otis. 





SETTING THE PATTERN 


At Tulsa’s Municipal Airport, the 
traffic pattern will be supervised from 
atop an 8-story control tower that’s 
expected to set an architectural pattern. 
It'll house CAA offices and radio-radar 
equipment. An Otis elevator will 
handle all “indoor flights.” 





& + AUTOTRONIC = 10 


8 Otis AUTOTRONIC Elevators, with electronic 
group supervision, will replace 10 manually 
operated cars in the Hanna Building, Cleveland. 
They'll save the cost of 2 cars and reduce 
passenger waiting time Gataghoet the entire 
business day. 












EVER SO GENTLY 


Otis hospital elevators have an almost 
human regard for a patient’s comfort. Micro 
self-leveling at landings permits beds, 
stretchers and iron lungs to roll on 
smoothly. Silent rubber-tired roller 

guides, sound-isolated cars and rubber- 
tired door hangers obey the warning, 
“QUIET PLEASE!’ 


ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Home Office: 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


ARGENTINA: 


Masses and Classes, 1910 


The government of President Juan D. 
Perén seemed to have exhausted its in- 
genuity in finding ways of needling the 
hated independent newspapers of Argen- 
tina without crudely closing them up. 
But last week The New York Times 
reported discovery of a new and still 
more ingenious weapon. For the benefit 
of the descamisados (shirtless ones) on 
whom the regime counts most heavily 
for support, the Peronista newspaper 
Democracia began reprinting old stories 
from the files of La Prensa and La 
Nacién, Its purpose was to demonstrate 
that these papers have always favored 
the classes against the masses. 

For example, Democracia spread this 
Nacién clipping, from the issue of Dec. 
2. 1910, across its front page: 

“Drivers and footmen are making 
themselves very comfortable on the 
[Palermo] park benches while their em- 
ployers stroll. And it isn’t hard to foresee 
that just as in political economy bad 
money drives out good, there is risk that 
the site will some day be a promenade 
for a servant class. It is up to the owners 
of automobiles and carriages to order 
their servants to remain in or near their 
vehicles, to avoid a certain inappropri- 
ate social grouping established by their 
presence.” 


PERU: 
Aprista Squeeze 


Two acts of violence played a large 
part in the downfall of the liberal Peru- 
vian Government of President José Luis 
Bustamante in October 1948. One was 
the 1947 murder of Francisco Graia Gar- 
land, editor of the influential conserva- 
tive newspaper La Prensa. The other was 
a bloody but unsuccessful naval revolt on 
Oct. 3, 1948. 

Many Peruvians blamed the killing of 
Grafia on the Aprista party, leftist in 
policy and totalitarian in its tactics. The 
crime remained officially unsolved, how- 
ever. Then the Apristas were accused 
of stirring up the naval mutiny. This 
time the long-suffering President, who 
had worked with the Apristas at the 
beginning of his term, turned on them 
and outlawed the party. But his action 
was too little and too late to satisfy the 
country’s rightists. Less than a month 
after the uprising, Bustamante was 
thrown out and a dictatorship installed. 

One of its preoccupations was to pin 
the murder and the mutiny on the Apris- 
tas for the record. On Dec. 6, 1949, a 
long, slow trial in Lima’s First Correc- 
tional Court ended in the conviction of 
ten Apristas for the killing of Grafia. 
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And last week a court-martial found a 
score of naval officers, sailors, and civilian 
Apristas responsible for the mutiny. One 
sailor was sentenced to death for killing 
a loyal officer during the outbreak; the 
others drew prison terms ranging from 
six months to life. 

But neither case was altogether closed. 
Victor Ratl Haya de la Torre, jefe 
mdximo of the Aprista party and alleged 
“intellectual author” of both crimes, was 
still hiding out in the Colombian Em- 
bassy in Lima, where he had been a 
refugee since Jan. 3, 1949. In The Hague, 
the International Court of Justice was 
deciding whether he should be granted 
safe conduct out of Peru, or should be 
turned over to the Peruvian Govern- 
ment as a common criminal. 


COLOMBIA: 


Political Peace—Perhaps 


Colombia has been politically para- 
lyzed ever since last November's Presi- 
dential election. Mariano Ospina Pérez, 
Conservative, is firmly ensconced in the 
Presidency. Laureano Gomez, still more 
Conservative, is President-elect and due 
to take office next August. The Liberal 
Party, charging a frame-up, did not take 
part in the election that chose Gémez 
and refuses to recognize the results. 
Unable to change the situation peace- 
fully, and unwilling to resort to violence, 
the Liberals adopted a policy of non- 
cooperation. But last week there were 
signs that some Liberals might be pre- 
paring to make the best of a bad bargain 
and return to participation in the political 
arena. 

Enrique Santos, columnist of the Lib- 
eral newspaper El Tiempo, was the first 
to suggest that there might be a middle 
ground. It was time, he wrote on March 


10, that they defined the issues between 
them. The Liberals should decide 
whether they are liberals or socialists. 
The Conservatives should make up their 
minds whether they are “democrats, 
totalitarians, traditional conservatives, or 
Christian socialists.” Actually, Santos sug- 
gested, the democrats are in one camp. 
In the other are Communists, Falangists, 
and all brands of dictators. 

For the Country's Good: Other 
Liberal leaders made conciliatory ges- 
tures. It was absurd, one of them de- 
clared, for the Liberals to act as if Gomez 
had not been elected President. It was 
time for the party to abandon its illusions 
and go to work for the good of the coun- 
try. Federico Mejia, president of the 
Liberal Party in Caldas Department, 
warned that “unscrupulous elements” 
were trying to talk party leaders into 
“plans against the public order and con- 
stitutional normality.” 

El Tiempo applauded Mejia’s repudia- 
tion of such projects. “It is true,” the 
paper confirmed, “that for some months 
there has been some activity by unknown 
people, provocateurs, and - perhaps indi- 
viduals with special missions which are 
not hard to surmise in spite of their 
secrecy, all determined to create dis- 
orders with the purpose of compromising 
the Liberals in a blind venture that 
would become the pretext for reprisals.” 

From the Conservative camp, the Act- 
ing Interior Minister held out an olive 
branch. He would do everything he 
could, he said, to end the state of siege 
and press censorship as soon as possible. 

But if some Liberals, aware of the 
dangers of the present political dead- 
lock, were ready to cooperate with the 
Conservatives, others were still stubborn. 
The next development for the divided 
Liberals might well be a crisis within the 
party. 
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First Meal in a New Home: White Russian refugees from the Chi- 
nese Reds find haven in the Dominican Republic. The Caribbean 
nation brought in 180 Russians and 10 Chinese, with more to come. 


Newsweek, April 3, 1950 
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The line that catches everything... 


when there are no fish near the surface 


— It’s Monel line, made 
with the “friendly” metal. 


It’s the third day we’ve been fishing off 
Havana. 


Under our boat’s keel, the sea is oily 
smooth. The deck scorches our feet. Food 
and gasoline have run low, and tempers 
are short. 


“Let’s head back,” I bark, “I’m tired of 
playin’ hide-and-seek with these marlin.” 


That seems to trip something in the 
mate’s mind. 


He goes below. Then comes up, grinning. 


“The Monel line,” he cries, “—you said 
you’d try her some time. She goes down 
deep without heavy sinkers. Maybe she'll 
end your game of hide-and-seek with 
those marlin.” 


My reel pays off a hundred, two hun- 
dred yards of the tough, rustproof line. 
Down it settles, thirty, thirty-five fathoms 
into the deep blue of the Gulf Stream. 


BY LYNN BOGUE HUNT, well-known artist and sportsman 


Ten minutes pass, and then I get a 
strike. A humdinger of a strike! I hit him 
once. I hit him again. My rod bends. My 
reel starts to sing, paying out line fast. 
The fight is on. ... He runs, he jumps, he 
circles, he sounds .. . again and again and 
again. But my strong, flexible Monel line 
has what it takes to stay with him until 


he’s brought safely on board. 
—L.B.H. 


Nickel gives Monel line the tough 
strength, the complete freedom from rust, 
and the high resistance to salt water cor- 
rosion that make this line a prime favorite 
with fishermen from coast to coast. Since 
Monel line is metal, it has enough weight 
to make it sink far beneath the surface. 
And so when there are no fish near the 
surface, it goes down to where they are. 


In scores of different ways Nickel 
brings fishermen luck. Nickel in Monel 
bead chain swivels and spinners makes 
them non-rusting and long-lasting. Solid 
“Z” Nickel hooks are strong enough for 











the “fightin’est” fish and can’t rust. 


Because Nickel is so often inter- 
mixed with other metals to give 
special properties, it usually 
serves unseen. That is why 
Nickel is called “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 


“How to Catch Fish when they’re not 
biting” —New handbook by vet- 
eran fishermen, Fred Streever 
and Chuck Meyer.T ells how to 
get bigger catches of bigger 

fish in both fresh and salt 
water—from perch and por- 

gies to tuna and marlin. j 
Tackle tips aplenty. For 
your free copy, write Dept. 
126z, New York 5,N.Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


EMBLEM -. OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


..-Your Unseen Friend 
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more than 41,000 GATX tank cars... 
tank storage terminal capacity 



































- | 11,700 GARX-URTX refrigerator cars 
of 6,270,000 barrels 
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industry by General American: 


To ship bulk liquids by rail. General American designs, builds and operates more 
than 200 specialized types of tank cars. They’re Jeased for bulk shipping practically 
every kind of liquid—safer, better, at lower cost. 


To ship eggs, meats, fruits, vegetables, beer. Leased GARX-URTX refrigerator 
cars carry any perishable foods to market—swiftly and economically. 


To store any bulk liquids. General American leases storage facilities to industry in the 
Port of New York, New Orleans, Houston and Corpus Christi. All the advantages of your 
own private terminal—tanks, pipelines, docks, loading racks, drumming and canning 
facilities, labor, supervision, administration—and negotiable warehouse receipts. 


GENERAL AMERICAN 





TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION Something new: added capacity for storing, canning or drumming liquid chemicals, 
135 South La Salle Street - Chicago Weigh the facts. When you /ease General American’s facilities, you make no capital investment in 
District Offices: Buffalo « Cleveland equipment. You do not go into the business of maintaining and repairing freight cars. You benefit 
a Bp Bagg cant a from General American’s large-scale manufacturing operations and from the use of highly 
lovis + Son Francisco + Seattle + Tulsa specialized equipment that meets your specific needs. Nef result: you pay less for more dependable 


1 Woshi ; 
ashington. transportation or storage. 


Export Dept, 10 East 49th Street, New iis , ; 
York 17, New York. Find out how these /eased facilities can serve your business. Call the nearest General American office. 





Fact and Fiction: Columnist JOHN 
Crossy reported that a friend of his had 
accompanied Frank CosTELLO to GEORGE 
RaFt’s hotel suite. “Mr. Costello, the real 
legend, Mr. Raft, the celluloid legend, 
fell on each other's neck,” Crosby wrote. 
“They have an enormous mutual admira- 
tion. Mr. Raft has played the part and 
would like to be mistaken for the real 
man. Mr. Costello is a movie fan and has 
a secret, bitter envy of movie actors— 
especially Mr. Raft, who plays gangsters 
with such great skill.” 


Part and Parcel: Dennis Kinc, who 
has won raves for his portrayal of Gener- 
al Burgoyne in Bernard Shaw’s play “The 
Devil’s Disciple” (with Maurice Evans), 
thinks his role “is one of the two greatest 
short parts ever written. The other is 
Mercutio . . . Burgoyne is cut to the bone 
. . . Everything must be exactly in place 
...A very good actor can be a very good 
Burgoyne. An excellent actor can be an 
excellent Burgoyne. I just happen to 
knock the hell out of it.” 


Cobwebs in the Capital: At a Town 
Hall rally in New York Herspert Hoover 
called for continued housecleaning in 
Washington. “The government . . . is 
reminiscent of the old Collyer brothers’ 
place in Harlem,” the ex-President said. 
“There are corners where the dust, the 
cobwebs, and the red tape have not been 
cleaned out for at least 50 years.” 


Lisa Is Four: 
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Acme 


The Aga Khan met his grandchild 


Third Generation: Whether Yasmin, 
3-month-old daughter of ALy Kuan and 
Rira Hayworth, is worth her weight in 
diamonds like her fabulous grandfather, 
the Aca KHAN remains to be seen. But 
last week the Aga Khan tentatively 
bounced his grandchild in his arms as 
they met for the first time—in Gstaad, 
Switzerland, where Prince Aly was recov- 
ering from a skiing accident. 


Peace Offensive: In Washington, Del- 
ta Phi Epsilon, the foreign-affairs frater- 
nity at George Washington University, 





International 


Little Lisa Minelli, daughter of screen star Judy 


Garland and director Vincent Minelli (now officially reconciled), got 
a big surprise on her fourth birthday; a toy French poodle. She 
named her pet John “because he is a boy and John is a boy’s name.” 








asked the Russian Embassy to send a 
speaker to address them, but the embassy 
responded with an invitation to come see 
some movies. Ninety students watched 
films of the entrance of Chinese Commu- 
nists into Shanghai, motorcycle races at 
Leningrad, a youth festival at Budapest. 
Afterward Russians and Americans re- 
paired to the fraternity house for beer 
and a bull session. 


Rainbow Raiments: Vacationing at 
Key West, PresmENT TRUMAN far out- 
shone his companions in a brilliant col- 
lection of sun clothes. “It is a fine ques- 
tion as to whether Mr. Truman’s caps are 
louder than his shirts or vice versa,” CARL 
Levin wrote admiringly in The New 
York Herald Tribune. “His tastes in vaca- 
tion wardrobe go indefinitely to the bright 
yellow .. . knit trunks for swimming .. . 
gaily colored silk or rayon shorts for 
sunning on the beach . . . Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s concession to informality 
while vacationing was a floppy linen fish- 
ing hat and gray pullover sweater. Harry 
Truman’s is kaleidoscopic.” ' 


Career Girl: Not content with her 
full career as a stage star (“Daddy Long 
Legs”), screen actress (“Dodsworth”), 
and - aviatrix, RutH CHATTERTON has 
turned novelist. Now 56, she has writ- 
ten her first book, “Homeward Borne,” 
about a boy refugee who comes to the 
United States to live with a Vermont 
family. “The first paragraph was hard. 
After that it wrote itself,” Miss Chatter- 
ton said. “I've got stagefright—or book- 
fright—just like it used to be on open- 
ing nights. If people don’t like this book 
I'll probably crawl under a rock. It'll 
be years before I'll . . . try again.” 


Cireus Tragedy: A day before the 
Ringling Brothers and Barnum & Bailey 
circus began packing for its trek to New 
York, tragedy struck its winter quarters 
at Sarasota, Fla. Dolly, one of the circus’s 
oldest (27) and most gentle elephants, 
snaked her trunk under the rail and 
snatched 5-year-old Epwarp ROoGER 
ScHOOLEY, who had been feeding her 
peanuts. While Edward’s horrified par- 
ents looked on, three-ton Dolly threw him 
to the ground and stepped on him, 
crushing his skull. 


California Here I Come: When he 
informed his friends he was giving up the 
stage “irrevocably and forever,” CLIFTON 
Wess remarked, Lynn Fontanne, Alfred 
Lunt, Charles MacArthur, Helen Hayes, 
and other theater people “were horri- 
fied . . . [In New York] they think peo- 
ple in movies are freaks. But I find movie 
acting charming and pleasant. The vaca- 
tions are pleasant too. I've had my fill 
of the stage. I’m in pictures to stay, as 
long as Darryl Zanuck will have me. After 
that, I’m just going to bask in the sun.” 
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Kaye: A Night At the Opera? 


Danny Longhair: Rupo.r BING, prece- 
dent-breaking new director of the Metro- 
politan Opera, has offered comedian 
Danny Kaye the part of Frosch, the 
drunken jailer in the Johann Strauss oper- 
etta “Die Fledermaus,” to be presented 
next season. “I offered the part to Mr. 
Kaye in the Metropolitan tradition, which 
is to get the best artists alive for each 
part,” Bing explained. “I am delighted 
to find [he] would like to do the role if 
it can be arranged.” Kaye called the 
offer “very flattering.” 


Mr. Senator? Veteran actor Epwarp 
ARNOLD, the “Mr. President” of ABC's 
weekly broadcast, announced his candi- 
dacy for the Senate on the Republican 
ticket in California, seeking the seat held 
by Democrat SHERIDAN Downey. Arnold, 
past president of the Screen Actors Guild, 
said: “I am seeking nomination . . . after 
many months of consideration . . . [and 
urging] by friends ... My stand on var- 
ious issues will be clearly stated as the 
campaign proceeds.” In the June pri- 
maries he will oppose Rep. RicHarpD 
Nrxon, the man responsible for breaking 
the Alger Hiss case. 
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PICTURES ABOUT TRAVEL 





Relaxing in the Canal Zone sunshine aboard 
the President Polk enroute from New 
York to California recently were Mr. 
and Mrs. Abel Green of Hollywood. 
Mr. Green is editor of Daily Variety, 
famed show business trade paper. 






S.S. President Wilson at Honolulu. This 
lovely island city is the first port-of-call 
on the 41 day Pacific cruise. Following 
Honolulu are Yokohama, Manila, 
Hong Kong, Kobe and return via Yoko- 
hama and Honolulu. 


oS es eae 


S.S. President Wilson’s Head Waiter Wil- 
lem E. Henderickx and Executive Chef 
F. K. Techtman of the S.S. President 
Wilson are shown preparing one of their 
famed tossed salads, a treat which 
draws “raves” from passenger gourmets. 


For complete details and serv- 

ice, consult your local travel 

agent or write directly to 
American President Lines 


An unforgettable sight in Japan: Snow- 
capped Fujiyama, most beautiful of 
mountains. The Japan Travel Bureau 
officials estimate this beautiful island 
country will attract more than 20,000 
tourists during 1950. 





Cosmopolitan Hong Kong, British crown col- 
ony, has proved to be one of the most 
enjoyable ports in the Pacific. A tourist 
“must see” on the island is this view 
from Victoria Peak. Ascent is by the 
tramway in the foreground. 





Enjoying their fourth cruise to the Orient, 
and their second on the S.S. President 
Cleveland which calls at Hawaii, Japan, 
Hong Kong and the Philippines, are 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph T. Grace of Santa 
Rosa, Calif. 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


Dept. NW-5, 311 California Street 


San Francisco 4, California 








Diabetes Drive 


First figures on the national diabetes 
detection drive, started last October, 
were announced last week by the Ameri- 
can Diabetes Association. Although some 
304,851 tests have been conducted, only 
64,696 of the reports have been com- 
pleted. From these, 425 people have 
been diagnosed as new, hitherto unrec- 
ognized victims of the disease. 

Statistically, the most significant 
study centers around the little town of 
Virginia, Minn., population 12,068, of 
which 9,791, or 81.1 per cent, were 
screened. Virginia tests showing positive 
urine sugar numbered 785, and these pa- 
tients were urged to take the blood-sugar 
test which truly diagnoses the disease. 
Up to now, only 329 have been so 
checked, and of this number, 34 have 
been diagnosed as hidden diabetics. 

From the complete Virginia report, 
authorities expect to find from 66 to 70 
new cases. This ratio, about .7 of 1 per 
cent, would account for 1,000,000 un- 
knowing diabetics among the popula- 
tion of 150,000,000. 


Consolation’s Lady 


The Navy's big Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery has always functioned hap- 
pily as a he-man outfit without benefit of 
the soft feminine touch. With only five 
distaff doctors on active duty, not one 
has ever been assigned to service aboard 
a Navy ship. 

But that’s all changed now. Last week 
the Navy announced that late this sum- 
mer, Lt. Comdr. Bernice R. Walters, a 
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pretty, dark-haired, 37-year-old woman 
M.D. (see cut), would board the 
U. S. S. Consolation, a hospital ship, for 
active medical duty. A native of New 
York City, Commander Walters received 
her degree from the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania in 1936. 


Aid for Acne 


Acne, the most common adolescent 
skin disease, comes at a time when the 
young sufferer is .east prepared for it. 

Acne-ridden teen-agers will try any- 
thing from weird diets that interfere 
with normal growth to pancake make-up, 
which hides their pimples but also makes 
the disease more severe and scarring. 
Now they will be glad to know that in 
most cases their trouble can be cured or 
greatly alleviated by a simple program 
combining correct diet with local treat- 
ment. Last week, Dr. Helen Dexter of 
the University of Cincinnati College of 
Medicine reported good results in 100 
patients who followed her advice. Of 
these, 45 recovered completely, 38 were 
decidedly improved, and 17 showed 
some gain. The treatment included: 
Twice in succession, each morning and 
night, the patient’s skin was moistened 
with very hot water. Then a soapy lather 
was applied with a soft cloth and left on 
for 30 to 60 seconds. (For darker, oilier 
skins, a commercial abrasive soap, Lava, 
was used; for fairer complexions, an ordi- 
nary milled toilet soap.) Then the face 
was rinsed with cold water. The hot 
water and soap removed the sebum, the 
dector—explained, and the cold water 
helped to decrease the secretion. 
Next, the patient applied a mixture of 


Department of Defense 


Commander Walters (left) : The feminine touch for seagoing medicine 
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2 per cent resorcinol, 8 per cent sulphur 
and 11 per cent alcohol in a flesh-tinted, 
nongreasy base called acnomel. The tint- 
ing covered the pimples and temporarily 
relieved embarrassment. 

Diet restrictions were limited to choco- 
late, the cola drinks, and excessive 
amounts of nuts and heavily fried foods. 
(Sixty of the 100 patients had consumed 
chocolate in large amounts.) 

PIn fifteen cases, emotional troubles 
were found: to increase the severity of 
the acne. Five received psychotherapy 
and showed rapid improvement; in oth- 
ers the acne became less severe when 
environmental tension was eliminated. 
Patients were “warned emphatically” to 
keep their hands away from their faces. 
This is probably because the heat of the 
hand increases the fatty secretion, thus 
aggravating the condition. And contact 
of fingers with the face leads the patient 
to injure the already existing bumps and 
spots, making them worse. 

Aene Sears: In extreme cases, where 
disfiguring acne pits are left after the 
disease is cured, Dr. William G. McEvitt 
of the Straith Clinic for Plastic Surgery, 
Detroit, recommends sandpapering the 
scars. This technique, he finds, is more 
effective than other skin-scraping de- 
vices, such as scalpel blades, needles 
grouped together like curry combs, rough 
stones, disks, and brushes. 

But Dr. McEvitt emphasizes that this 
work must be done by a surgeon in a 
hospital; it should never be attempted 
by a lay person. The Detroit plastic sur- 
geon performs the sandpapering while 
the patient is under anesthesia, abrading 
the entire face at one time. Dressings are 
removed ‘n ten days, at which time the 
treated area is usually healed and dried. 
After six months, the patient is reexam- 
ined and a further sandpaper touch-up is 
done, if necessary. 

In every acne case where this tech- 
nique has been used, there has been 
some improvement, Dr. McEvitt reported, 
and in most instances, the improvement 
has been “considerable.” 


Spleen Sampling 


Biopsy, the removal of a small piece 
of tissue from a living organ for micro- 
scopic study, has been widely used in 
diagnosing diseases of the liver. But few 
doctors in the United States have at- 
tempted biopsy of the spleen. Except for 
isolated reports, there is no discussion of 


this technique in American medical lit- 


erature, nor is it mentioned in any of the 
better known textbooks of hematology 
(blood study). 

Yet so valuable is spleen biopsy in 
distinguishing between real leukemia 
and diseases that imitate it that Drs. 
Matthew Block and Leon O. Jacobson 
now use it as an almost routine proce- 
dure in the University of Chicago clinic. 


Newsweek 























Acme 
Electronic Sight: A small pen- 
cil which scans print with a light 
beam may help the blind to 
“read.” A_ photoelectric cell 
converts the light into sounds, 
conveyed by a_ hearing aid, 
which the sightless can learn to 
translate into ‘etters. The new 
instrument was developed by 
the National Research Council. 


Speedy diagnosis allows the doctors to 
choose the best course of treatment for 
the particular form of leukemia, if the 
disease exists. This is important, because 
such treatments differ drastically. 
Spleen biopsy, in the opinion of the 
Chicago doctors, is also the best method 
yet developed for checking the progress 
of chemical treatment of leukemia, 
which attacks the blood-forming tissues 
of the body. I[t is also useful in diag- 
nosing certain kinds of tropical diseases, 
such as malaria, Chagas’ disease, and 


others in which one-celled organisms ° 


invade the blood stream. 

The spleen biopsy used at the Uriver- 
sity of Chicago, adapted from a Euro- 
pean method, starts with a local injection 
of novocaine to deaden possible pain. A 
hollow needle is then inserted hetween 
the patient’s ribs until it reaches into the 
spleen for a half inch or an inch. The 
needle then extracts a small piece of 
tissue, much as a corer cuts the core from 
an apple. The tissue can then be stained 
and studied unde: a microscope. , 

There are risks, particularly of hemor- 
rhage, in the spleen puncture. And the 
method is not suitable for all cases of 
spleen and blood diseases. But after bal- 
ancing the results of spleen biopsy on 55 
patients at the University of Chicago 
clinic, Drs. Block and Jacobson reported 
ir the Journal of the American Medical 
Association: “Spleea puncture, like liver 
puncture, may be considered a calcu- 
lated risk in which, over a number of 
years, benefit to a series of patients will 
outweigh the risk of serious hemorrhage 
in an occasional patient.” 
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When you must be in a definite place 
at a definite time—go Pullman. 

Get a good night’s sleep in a big, 
comfortable bed. Arrive refreshed and 
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on time in the heart of town conven- 
ient to everything. Keep your mind 
free to attend to the business that 
needs all your attention. 


/ts good business to GO PULLMAN 


COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABLE, AND- ABOVE ALL- SAFE / 





© 1050, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 











Godf rey Replies 


Last week Arthur Godfrey was sharp- 
ly and publicly criticized. John Crosby, 
the syndicated radio columnist for The 
New York Herald Tribune, wrote a col- 
umn headed “Pipe Down, Arthur.” 
Variety, the trade paper, bannered “CBS 
Out on a Godfrey Limb.” 

Both were concerned with remarks 
made a week earlier by Wayne Coy, 
chairman of the FCC, in a_ speech 
devoted to color television and “poor 
taste and crime programs on the air.” 
On the poor taste issue, Coy had said 
in part: “When a comedian gets so big 
that his network can no longer handle 
him, then we have the case of the tail 
wagging the dog. The boy who used to 
express himself with chalk on a wall is 
now provided with a television screen. 
The world has moved from the horse 
and buggy days to the electronic age, 
but this type of comedian is still peddling 
livery-stable humor. The radio and the 
television carry him straight into the home 
without having taken the precaution to 
see that he is house-broken.” Both Crosby 
and Variety assumed Coy meant Godfrey. 

Godfrey is the most valuable radio 
and television property on the air. He is 
seen and/or heard eight and a quarter 
hours a week.* He works without a 
script, and his general lack of inhibition 
is perhaps his most valuable asset. He 
has on occasion made remarks which 
some listeners might have found a little 
on the off-beat side. Last week, how- 
ever, Godfrey felt that both Crosby and 
Variety had acted more on supposition 
than on known fact in pointing Coy’s 
finger at him. 

The commissioner had named no 
names. Nor had he confined his com- 
ments to network programs. 

Last week he still refused to single 
out any individual victim. Commenting 
generally, he said the extemporaneous 
remarks and gestures of guests on many 
programs were as reprehensible as those 
of the master of ceremonies. 

It was also plain that Congress was 
not ready to start an investigation of 
poor taste on the air, although letters 
from constituents had complained about 
some broadcasters. Sen. Edwin C. John- 
son, who heads the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce and who 
recently asked for licensing of movie 
actors and the banishing of Ingrid 
Bergman from all communications media, 
would not specifically censure Godfrey. 
Compared with other media, radio and 
television were pronounced by Johnson 
to be “relatively clean and wholesome,” 





*On April 4 the schedule will be ‘increased by half 
an hour a week, when Godfrey begins to sing, play, 
and teach the ukulele on television CBS-TV, Tues- 
day and Thursday, 7:45-8 p.m. EST for hi-V, a fro- 
zen-orange-juice company of which he is a director. 
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but he warned the industry to keep on 
policing its performers. 

Godfrey had the last words: “I’ve 
got to keep on being uninhibited or I’m 
not going to be any good Never 
knowingly have I said anything dirty 
and never deliberately will I do it ... 
If I have offended anybody, I am sorry. 
I certainly did not mean to.” 


Nestling Network 


Campus radio has long been an ac- 
cepted extracurricular activity at many 
American colleges. Last week in a small 
but enterprising way, three college sta- 
tions went network. Station WAMF at 
Amherst, WMUA at the University of 
Massachusetts, and WCSR at Smith Col- 
lege were hooked up as the Pioneer 
Broadcasting System with a 69-hour-a- 
week broadcast schedule. 

Operating under FCC _ educational 
provisions, the three stations each possess 
one studio and a 30- to 40-watt transmit- 
ter. Energetic student heads, including 
the one girl, Pat Butler, a 21-year-old 
senior at Smith, appreciating the stations’ 
proximity (both Amherst and the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts are in Amherst 





Pat Butler, network executive 


and Smith is only 7 miles away at North- 
ampton), put the network together to 
reach some 11,500 listeners on and off 
the campuses. Programs are split evenly 
between entertainment (music, athletics, 
dramatic shows, and quizzes) and educa- 
tion (news, workshop projects, lectures, 
and panel discussions). 

There is also room for commercial 
shows, including “Newsweek Views the 
News.” Already the network’s 351 staff 
members and their faculty advisers are 
pitching a reduced rate at sponsors. The 
network can be had for only two and a 
quarter times the individual station rates. 





Ford’s TV ‘Dear Brutus’... 


Last week Brian Aherne took his first 
crack at television as Mr. Dearth in Sir 
James M. Barrie’s venerable fantasy, 
“Dear Brutus.” The experience left him, 
in his words, “mourning the death of 
radio.” The British actor had chosen 
wisely in making his debut under the 
auspices of The Ford Theater (CBS-TV, 
Friday, 9-10 p.m. EST). Few television 
programs make more of a point of being 
kind to actors than Ford. 

Currently the program is on the air 
every other week. When it becomes a 
weekly show this fall, The Ford Theater 
will add an entire new production crew. 
For Ford has decided that “to maintain 
standards you need time.” “Dear Brutus” 
got its full share of time. 

The Sehedule: On March 14 pro- 
ducer Winston O’Keefe and director Marc 
Daniels assembled the cast in the dingy 
emptiness of Caravan Hall, a mid-Man- 
hattan auditorium hired for Ford rehear- 
sals. Except for Sunday, the place 
virtually was home until March 23 when 
the production was moved into a CBS 
video studio (see pictures on opposite 
page). 

After a first day’s read-through of the 
script, the hall was laid out to approxi- 
mate the set. White lines on the floor 
marked the wall limits and a table or 
two and chairs doubled for the living 
room and mythical forest-garden called 
for by the play. For a while the rehearsal 
might have been that of any Broadway 
production. Then the influence of the 
television cameras intruded. 

For every Ford production, to 60 
hours of rehearsal Daniels adds 72 more 
hours of homework, studying blueprints 
of sets and using dummy cameras to 
line up camera angles. Then the show’s 
four cameramen report to Caravan 
Hall for a mock performance, an in- 
novation which saves time in the studio, 
where Ford pays $1,200 an hour for re- 
hearsal facilities. 

On the ninth day, set designer Samuel 
Leve and O'Keefe supervise the instal- 
lation of sets. One day before the tele- 
cast, the actors report in full costume. 

When “Dear Brutus” was signed off 
the .air last week, the actors were paid 
before they removed their make-up, in 
wages scaling down from Aherne’s $2,000 
star fee. More than 100 persons—car- 
penters, script girls, electricians, typists, 
truckers, and seamstresses among them— 
had spent most of two weeks getting 
the show on the air. It had cost the 
sponsor about $23,000 for the production. 
And the program had entertained some 
2,250,000 people in twelve television 
cities. Aherne still looks back nostalgically 
to the simpler days of radio. “It was so 
easy,” he said wearily, “at least for those 
of us who act.” 


Newsweek 
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For nine days the cast rehearses 


Newsweek photos—Ed Wergeles _ 


Leve (right) OK’s sets .. . O’Keefe and Daniels (center) in control room ... Aherne on set when TV show was on 
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The Bad Earth of India 


In India, government agricultural ex- 
perts figure that their nation has 
88,000,000 acres of reclaimable waste- 
land. That much land could feed, by 
their standards, 176,000,000 people and 
make the difference between national 
famine and plenty. 

In a long-range program the Indian 
Government has started to rehabilitate 
30,000,000 of those 88,000,000 acres— 
felling jungles, irrigating arid places, and 
draining swamps. 

This week interest was focused on one 
of the country’s seemingly most hopeless 
regions, the Usar lands in the northern 
provinces. Until about 50 years ago these 
lands stood in crops. But farming without 
crop rotation or other conservation meas- 
ures robbed the earth of its organic 
matter. And today the Usar lands are 
1,000,000 acres of utterly barren rolling 
plains, poisoned with burning alkali. 

A cheap method of restoring this desert 
to productivity was described by Dr. 
Rama Nagina Singh, Benares Hindu Uni- 
versity botanist. He observed that during 
the rainy season (July to September) 
and during the retreat of the monsoon 
(December and January) slimy blue- 
green algae carpeted the desolate region, 

His scheme was to divide the land into 
small plots by means of knee-high earth 
embankments. Within a fortnight after 
the first showers, his experimental fields 
were covered with algae. As the rains 
continued and the water rose, the algae 
broke away from the ground and floated, 
being gradually replaced by another 
layer of algae. 

When the water finally subsided, the 
algae decomposed, enriching the earth. 
Singh’s results were encouraging. After 
the first year the alkalinity of the soil had 
been almost neutralized and the texture 
improved. Three years later he har- 
vested a bumper crop of sugar cane. 


Golfer’s Paradise 


While India struggled to grow more 
food (see above), agricultural experts 
in the United States were still trying to 
dispose of surplus crops. Among the 
many plans under discussion last week 
was one semiseriously advanced by Dr. 
Harley L. Lutz, emeritus professor of 
public finance at Princeton University 
and tax consultant to the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. The Lutz plan: 
convert farmland into golf courses. 

If this were done on a grand scale, 
Lutz argues, there would be no need 
for crop disposal programs. Among the 
many advantages he claims for his plan: 
PIt would be perfect for land conserva- 
tion, for it would assure a permanent 
grassy cover and “afford opportunity to 
plant shrubbery and trees at strategic 
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points as hazards,” thus keeping erosion 
at a minimum. 

PErstwhile farmers could be given 
steady employment mowing golf courses 
instead of hayfields, and keeping greens 
in condition. The small fry could pick 
up change by caddying, and the whole 
family could play golf for recreation. 
Elimination of crop surpluses and other 
conservation programs would save the 
taxpayer about $2,500,000,0U0 a year. 
“If taxes could be reduced by this 
amount, the people would have lots of 
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Lutz proposes less food, more fun 


money to pay greens fees, club member- 
ships, buy golf balls and clubs, ete ... 
Moreover, getting out in the open air 
would improve their health and save 
doctor bills. Thus it would weaken the 
case for socialized medicine.” 

Lutz, an ardent golfer who celebrates 
whenever he breaks 90, foresees an 
extra benefit for week-end athletes. His 
plan would virtually eliminate weary 
waiting on crowded courses. 


Combs for Uranium 


If you own an average city lot, and can 
extract the uranium it contains, you can col- 
lect from the Atomic Energy Commission 
$35,840 plus a bonus of $10,000 for produc- 


tion from a new mine. 


This statement was made at a recent 
American Chemical Society meeting by 
Dr. Michael Fleischer of the United 
States Geological Survey. There was one 
catch, he admitted. To get the uranium 
(4 tons of uranium oxide is the minimum 
amount that will earn a government bo- 


nus) it would be necessary to mine the 
hypothetical lot completely down to the 
depth of a mile, which would involve 
processing about 2,561,000 tons of rock. 

Nevertheless, Fleischer’s conjecture 
made it clear that uranium is far from 
being a rare element and that it is likely 
to be found almost anywhere. The diffi- 
culty is locating rich deposits that can be 
mined profitably. Veteran prospectors 
who have transferred their interest from 
gold to uranium can help. But to do a 
thorough job, particularly exploring deep 
underground veins,* the AEC has had to 
call on the Geological Survey. 

This week the survey had a score of 
geologists on the hunt, mainly in the 
desolate 60,000-square-mile Colorado 
Plateau, the country’s most promising 
uranium region. They drilled holes into 
rock, plumbed the depths of deserted 
silver mines, poked into old caves, and 
even hedge-hopped in planes bristling 
with uranium-wary Geiger counters. 

The search from the air is being made 
with a DC-3 carrying counters which are 
shielded from above with lead so that 
they ignore cosmic rays and respond only 
to radioactivity in the earth below. The 
counters are meshed with radar and a 
type of movie camera. This arrangement 
makes it possible for hunters to fix the 
exact site of a uranium find. 

Next, the geologists may head for 
these sites by automobile. Strapped to 
the roofs of their cars are large counters 
that register their readings on a dial and 
also ring warning bells. 

If plane and car surveys show that an 
area is promising, the USGS men bore 
holes 500 to 1,000 feet apart in search of 
canary-yellow carnotite—the commonest 
uranium ore. 

Although neither the survey nor the 
AEC will tell exactly how many finds 
these new techniques have turned up, 
their experts do say that the number has 
increased sharply since the fine-toothed- 
comb prospecting program started. 


Notes of the Week 


>The Naval Engineering Experiment 
Station tipped off American manufac- 
turers to a superefficient Japanese Diesel- 
engine design. Just after the war the 
Navy took over the engine, which had 
not yet been completed. Navy engineers 
who put it in working order say it is 
only half as big and a third as heavy as 
comparable American Diesels. 

>Anthony Kalitinsky, an Oak Ridge gov- 
ernment engineer, revealed that an 
atomic airplane capable of spanning the 
globe nonstop is in the works. Although 
he couldn't disclose when it would be 
completed, he said that scientists have 
already fixed a time for the first test flight. 





*Portable Geiger counters that prospectors carry 
aren’t sensitive enough to register uranium ore buried 
under more than a few feet of earth. 
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Glenmore’s Kentucky Tavern is the only Bottled-in- 
Bond that has always been made by the same family 
in the same distillery for three generations... and 
the Glenmore distillery has made more Kentucky 
Bourbon than any other distillery. This unmatched 
experience assures you uniform high quality. 


That’s why... 


Distilled and Bottled in Bond Under 
Supervision of the U, S. Government 


© Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 


NO OTHER BOND CAN MATCH THAT KENTUCKY TAVERN TASTE 











ave to the man, Shaughnessy, 


HE PAYS HIS OWN WAY, TOO 


If you’re among America’s 36,000,000 passenger auto- 
mobile owners—representing nearly 7 out of 10 families 
—you have a real “kinfolk’”’ relationship with our rail- 
roads in more ways than one. 

As a motorist you pay your own way—and then some 
—for the highways you use. So do the railroads. As a 
typical American, you’re strong for the old tradition of 
fair play in competition. So are the railroads. 

That includes competition in transportation, where 
the railroads stand alone in paying not only for their 
steel ‘“highways”’ but their stations, tunnels and signal 
systems, as well. They pay their own way in every way. 

Yet,the railroads today have to compete with other 





forms of transportation which use highways, airports 
and waterways built and maintained largely by the 
people’s taxes. You contribute to these taxes. So do 
the railroads. 

Where’s the fair play here? You are penalized because 
you pay twice for subsidized transportation. The rail- 
roads are penalized because they must pay completely 
for facilities their competitors get wholly or partly 
“for free’ 

Public opinion can change this situation. And it’s one 
that’s worth changing. With fair, open “‘no favorites” 
competition in the best American tradition, the railroads 
will serve you—and all the people—better than ever. 
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Fair Play for America’s Railroads 
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The Shoe Fits... 


Drunken drivers had been the special 
target of The Louisville Courier-Journal 
for months. The liberal Kentucky daily 
lashed at them editorially, opposing, for 
example, the removal (for political rea- 
sons) of a judge who was unusually tough 
on them. Last week the paper named 
four persons who had been fined $100 and 
lost their driver’s licenses for drunken 
driving. First on the list was Mark Eth- 
ridge, publisher of The Courier-Journal. 

Early one morning Ethridge’s car and 
another collided. At the scene, the pub- 
lisher asked a policeman to arrest him. 
In a_ statement Ethridge explained: 
though he wasn’t intoxicated, he’d had 
“more than the traditional two beers,” 
and he thought he should practice what 
his paper preached. 


School Days 


Chicago dailies snailed out weeks late 
last fall with the news that a trivial Peoria 
Street incident—a white labor leader in- 
vited Negroes to his home—set off a small 
race riot. For its part, Marshall Field’s 
Fair Dealish Sun-Times swore that it 
wouldn’t be caught again with its type 
down. 

The Result: In the paper's stark, 
green-walled executive conference room 
this week almost a score of Sun-Times 
newsmen would finish a six-week 90- 
minutes a week, on company time semi- 
nar on race relations. Next week a repeat 
course starts. Eventually every staffer 
who might have anything to do with cov- 
ering race flare-ups, from reporters and 
photographers to editors, will attend. 
Field himself already has. 

Mulled are such black and white sub- 
jects as the sore spots of interracial 
trouble, pressure groups, and legal an- 
gles, or as one Sun-Times man put it: 
“what to look for—and who's right.” To 
lead the talk, the paper hand-picked a 
crack sociologist, Joe Lohman, chairman 
of the state Correction Division. “No one 
wants another race riot,” Sun-Times Edi- 
tor Dick Finnegan said, “but if one should 
come, it’s a newspaper's business to know 
how to report it.” 


Manhunt 


For two Minnesota boys the dream of 
all junior G-men—trapping a killer in his 
hideout and shaking the grateful hand 
of the boss G-man himself—came true. 
It began with a March 16 International 
News Service story in The St. Paul Dis- 
patch. As he read the article, one of an 
INS series on the nation’s “ten most- 
wanted” ~ fugitives, 14-year-old James 
Lewis’s heart pounded. 

Peering at him from the paper was a 
familiar face. The story identified the 
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picture as that of William Raymond 
Nesbit, “one of the most dangerous crimi- 
nals alive.” Could it be the hermit that 
young Lewis knew was living in a cave 
along the nearby Mississippi River bluffs? 
The boy read on. Nesbit, it seemed, was 
one of three: jewel robbers who killed 
an accomplice by dragging him into a 
powderhouse and blowing the place up. 

James Lewis showed the paper to a 
pal, James Radeck, 13. They rounded up 


FBI publicly identify him) had recog- 
nized Jackson from the INS story and 
pictures in The Portland Oregonian. 

In Mississippi, meanwhile, FBI agents 
thought they were closing in on a third 
man on the list the FBI had compiled 
for the news service. He was Thomas 
James Holden, old-time mobster wanted 
for killing his wife and her two brothers 
in Chicago last June. Reading the series 
in The Jackson Clarion Ledger, the 
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James Lewis and friend: Snowballs smoked a murderer from his cave 


five other kids and, armed with an 
“atomic ray gun” and Scout knives, they 
converged on the dugout. Smoke curled 
into the air from its chimney, but the 
cave-dweller ignored their calls. So the 
boys stuffed snow into the stovepipe, 
thinking—correctly—that it would smoke 
him out. When the man stumbled from 
his hovel, the boys saw for sure that it 
was the fugitive. Unsuspecting, the 
criminal went back into the cave. 

The boys ran to a store to call police. 
“One of the cops,” Lewis said, “stood 
on one side of the cave door and the 
other on the other side, and one of them 
called to Nesbit to come out. He did ... 
There wasn’t any fight, or anything.” 
The Dispatch flew Lewis and Radeck to 
Washington to receive FBI director J. 
Edgar Hoover's congratulations. 

They arrived in Washington last week 
on the same day that the INS “most- 
wanted” series paid off for the second 
time within a week. Orba Elmer Jackson, 
a longtime car thief and post-office rob- 
ber who had fled Leavenworth Peni- 
tentiary, was seized near Portland, Ore., 
where he had been working as a farm- 
hand. Someone (who refused to let the 


town marshal at tiny Union, Miss., had 
spotted Holden as a vagrant he'd re- 
cently held in his jail. 


Dear Mrs. Bruce: 


In The Nashville Tennessean, Jean 
Bruce’s “What’s Yours?” column began 
last week with a few preachy paragraphs 
and then, as usual, fished from its mail 
(some 400 letters monthly) about a 
dozen plaintive pleas. 

“Dear Mrs. Bruce,” began Henpecked, 
a man whose prodding mate, he said, 
was driving him to drink. Crisply, the 
column snorted that he should “find 
something more constructive” than a 
bottle. A wife worried about her hus- 
band staying out playing cards with the 
boys was slyly told to invite the boys to 
her own hearth. “We are planning,” 
another letter started, “to build a 
screened porch .. . but unfortunately on 
that side we have neighbors who watch 
everything . . . Would it be all right to 
board up that end of the porch and 
would they resent it?” The typically 
terse Bruce retort: “Probably. So what?” 

Jean Bruce is in real life a wiry, nerv- 
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Acoustical ceilings of Armstrong’s 
Cushiontone® have made it quieter 
and more comfortable in offices, 
stores, and institutions throughout 
the Quaker City. Shown here are 
just a few of the places where 
Cushiontone has solved a noise 
problem in Philadelphia. Gimbel 
Brothers, Allstate Insurance Com- 
pany’s Regional Office, La Salle 
College, and The Philadelphia In- 
quirer’s New Rotogravure Build- 
ing are typical. 


Ceilingsof Armstrong’s Cushion- 
tone are going up all over America 
— and for very good reasons. 
Cushiontone is highly efficient. As 
much as 75% of all noise that 
strikes its perforated surface is ab- 
sorbed. It’s low in cost — attractive 
— washable — and repaintable. 





Free booklet, ‘How to Select an 
Acoustical Material,” gives full 
details. Write Armstrong Cork 
Company, 5004 Ruby St., ® 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Cushiontone ceilings installed by 
Berger Acoustical Company 





ARMSTRONG’S CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the Makers of Armstrong's Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 
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Jean Bruce: Just plain psychology 


ous Michigan-born widow named Ruth 
Campbell. In the four and a half years 
her column has run weekly in The Sun- 
day Tennessean (circulation, 155,000), 
“What’s Yours?” has become one of the 
paper’s hottest reader-getters. When the 
column asked that letters be sent to a 
tuberculous orphan, readers not only 
wrote but contributed $2,400 to the girl 
before the paper asked them to stop. 
Though it shuns religious and medical 
issues, the Bruce corner is ready to ad- 
vise on almost any other problem. 

Her answers are not meant to be 
snippy, but stimulating, for Mrs. Bruce is 
a beaver-busy grandmother who takes 
her chores in deadly earnest. A graying 
58 now and a self-styled staid Victorian, 
she once wrote children’s books and 
worked on a Detroit department store’s 
house organ. She began her one-woman 
answering service (it’s a “consultant” col- 
umn, she says, and not necessarily for 
the lovelorn) in 1934 on Hearst’s late 
Atlanta Georgian. She still was writing 
it when the paper folded five years later. 

On The Tennessean she also writes a 
weekly travel column and covers an oc- 
casional art exhibit. Mostly, she mother- 
hens her problem readers, talking with 
them on the phone and even inviting 
them to the apartment where she lives 
alone with her Pomeranian dog. Her 
formula for such shepherding, she says, 
is “plain applied psychology.” She had 
no formal training in the science. This 
makes no difference to her staunchly 
faithful Tennessean readers. “I want to 
kill the man my daughter married,” one 
wrote her; “I will follow your advice to 
the letter.” Jean Bruce’s advice: “Wait 
a year.” 

Last week, three years later, the son- 
in-law still was alive—and perhaps writ- 
ing Jean Bruce himself. 


Newsweek 
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—- TRANSITION — 


Birthday: Rosert Frost, four-time 
winner of the Pulitzer Prize for poetry, 
celebrated his 75th, March 26, in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Relaxing in his book-lined 
study, Frost said he called himself a 
“teacher” on his income-tax report, “but 
next year I’m just going to put down ‘re- 
signed.’ When they ask me ‘Resigned 
from what?’ I'll just say I’m resigned to 
everything.” 

>Maestro ArntuRO Toscanini observed 
his 83rd, March 25, in New York, con- 
ducting the NBC Symphony Orchestra in 
works of Debussy, Prokofieff, Saint-Saéns 
and Richard Strauss. Toscanini has been 
rehearsing for a six-week nationwide tour 
beginning April 14. 


Engaged: French movie actress DENISE 
DarcEL, 22, whose low necklines have 
made her a celebrity (“wherever I go zey 
make weez se wheestles”), and PETER 
Crossy, 33 a Washington, D.C., social 
figure and Texas oil millionaire. 


Honored: Gen. J. Lawton COLLINS, 
53 (“Lightning Joe”), Chief of Staff of 
the Army, with the 1950 Laetare Medal, 
awarded annually by the University of 
Notre Dame to an outstanding Catholic 
layman. 


Died: Rep. Ratpw E. Cuurcnu, 66, 
Illinois Republican, collapsed with a heart 
attack while testifying at a Congressional 
hearing in Washington, March 21. 
Church had served seven terms. 

> Frank Buck, 66, traveler, big-game 
hunter, writer (“Bring Em Back Alive”), 
and lecturer; of a lung ailment, in Hous- 
ton, Texas, March 25. 

> Harotp J. Laski, 56, economist, po- 
litical scholar, and former chairman of 
the British Labor Party; of pneumonia, 
in London, March 24. Laski, an ardent 
Socialist, was one of the world’s leading 
theoreticians although he was often under 
fire at home. 
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Laski: Death of a Socialist 
April 3, 1950 





THE PANTHER... 
U.S. Navy’s Jet Fighter 


Here is a plane with a heritage. This new turbo-jet 
PANTHER succeeds such famous Grumman pred- 
ecessors as the Wildcat, Hellcat and Bearcat. 
Impressive speed and formidable fire-power are 
achieved in the PANTHER without sacrifice of 
traditional Grumman ruggedness and stability. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Contractors to the Armed Forces 











THE CENSUS: 
Nose Count for Business 


The biggest doorbell ringing campaign 
in history was all set to roll April 1. An 
army of 140,000 trained nose counters 
armed with oversize blank forms will 
scour the nation’s farms, city dwell- 
ings, missions, and flophouses to tote up 
50,000,000 facts on every man, woman, 
and child. Official title of the nationwide, 
30-day manhunt: the 1950 decennial 
census of population, housing, and agri- 
culture. The cost: $80,000,000. 

The statistics are expected to show a 
population increase of 19,000,000—a total 
of 151,000,000—since the 1940 census. 
The population center will shift from 
Indiana to somewhere in Southern Illi- 
nois, and the nation for the first time will 
have 1,000,000 more women than men. 
Population changes are expected to give 
the West Coast States about ten more seats 
in the House of Representatives, partly at 
the expense of East Coast States. 

Most important to businessmen and 
advertising agencies, the census includes 
new questions designed to measure po- 
tential markets and mass _ purchasing 


power. This information will help them 
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law requiring it. It is just an unnecessary 
regulation of the Census Bureau.” The 
bureau retorted that “for 100 years the 
censuses of population have included 
questions relating to the financial status 
of the American people. In 1850, for 
example, during the tenure of President 
Zachary Taylor of the Whig Party, each 
person was asked to report the value of 
all real property owned.” Income infor- 
mation, it said, had been requested by a 
“long list of individuals and agencies” 
such as business firms and organizations, 
labor, the préss, research institutions, and 
government agencies. 

For the first time, the bureau is getting 
a free, coordinated, organized assist from 
the advertising industry. The nonprofit, 
war-born Advertising Council, realizing 
the “great benefits to business in a com- 
plete and accurate census,” has lined up 
more than 9,000 newspaper advertise- 
ments, 83,000 car cards, 22 television 
spots, and a two-week radio campaign, 
all donated. One advertisement tried to 
kid the housewife into giving direct an- 
swers; it showed a woman answering 
the question “born?” with “yes” and “do 
you share a bath?” with “Sir! I always 
bathe alone!” 

The census takers would also pose a 
brand-new question: “Is there a_ tele- 


its answers. During the 1940 census only 
five people were arrested for refusal to 
cooperate; enumerators who dallied at 
homes on their routes for coffee, a drink, 
or a bout of cards turned out to be the 
biggest headache. 


COAL: 


Signals by Lewis? 


Was it possible for some 400,000 mine 
workers in 28 separate states to defy 
the government as one man, without 
some central direction? Or was there 
some finagling by which Lewis, while 
telling the men to go back to work, 
secretly operated to keep them out? 

On March 2, John L. Lewis’s United 
Mine Workers were haled into Federal 
court to determine whether or not they 
were really defying the government and 
prolonging the coal strike. The govern- 
ment said so; the circumstantial evidence 
pointed that way, but there was no 
proof. Somewhat to everyone’s amaze- 
ment, Judge Keech absolved the union 
of contempt. 

Last week, the 


issue reappeared. 


United States Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral H. Graham Morison asked the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals to reverse Keech’s 
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Census takers will check population, personal income, and television sets from coast to coast 


sell and distribute their merchandise with 
a minimum of waste and a maximum of 
profit. To obtain this data, individuals 
will be asked for the first time to report 
their total income—salaries, interest, divi- 
dends, and even poker and _ race-track 
winnings. The question will be put to 
every fifth person, a more-than-adequate 
sample. 

The inquiry into income last week 
drew the fire of anti-Administration con- 
gressmen. Republican Edward Rees of 
Kansas charged such information did 
“not belong to the public ... There is no 


56 


vision set in this unit?” Acting bureau 
director Philip Hauser talked his waver- 
ing colleagues into adding the question 
after a long week-end auto drive back to 
Washington: Hauser was astonished at 
the number of television antennas he 
passed on the way and made up his 
mind then and there. 

Top Seerets: The bureau is placing 
heavy emphasis on the secrecy angle. 
President Truman has promised all an- 
swers will be kept confidential and will 
not be available to convict lawbreakers. 
The bureau expects no trouble in getting 


ruling on the grounds that the Lewis 
back-to-work orders were a “sham” con- 
stituting “tongue in cheek” and “bookish, 
ineffectual, note-writing compliance” 
with the Taft-Hartley injunction. 

But where was Morison’s proof? He 
announced that the Chicago office df the 
FBI was looking carefully into the story 
of Lloyd Harold Sidener, veteran miner 
and anti-Lewis man. 

Sidener was the former president of 
an Illinois UMW local who was bounced 
by his union and “fined” $50,000 for 
trying to lead a back-to-work movement 
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The things you live with—your home, your _learn how easily you can be protected. Call 
business, your “stock in trade”—are all sub- in one of Great American’s 16,000 local 
ject to loss through accident or circumstance agents—or see your own insurance broker— 

is beyond your control. and get his ideas on a planned insurance pro- 

4 For your own sense of security, you should gram that will cover your needs. 
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OOL, comfortable atmosphere in 

restaurants and dining rooms 
means larger checks . . . more diners 
during “lull” hours . . . customers 
who come back again and again. 
Whether it’s a complete system for a 
large installation or a “packaged” 
UNITAIRE for the smaller lunchroom, 
Westinghouse Air Conditioning as- 
sures you of dependable perform- 
ance. Call your local Westinghouse 
Air Conditioning Distributor now 
about any type of application, before 
the summer rush. He’s listed in the 
classified telephone directory, and 
will gladly survey your 
needs. Or write for 
booklet B-3824 to West- 
inghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, Sturtevant 
Division, 207 Damon 
Street, Hyde Park, Bos- 
ton 36, Mass. 
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Westinghouse 
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on Feb. 24 in compliance with the Taft- 
Hartley law. Sidener was now saying 
publicly that the Lewis union had plotted 
to get around the injunction. A UMW 
higher-up, he said, phoned him that the 
code message to stay out was “The whis- 
tle blew one”; while the message to go 
back to work would be “The whistle 
blew three.” 

Publicly, Lewis would not comment 
on the Sidener charges, holding his law- 
yers should discuss them in court. Pri- 
vately, UMW officials said the Sidener 
story was “incredible.” 

If the Sidener story panned out, Lewis 
and the United Mine Workers might 
yet be in expensive trouble. But the 
tradition of solidarity in the miners’ union 
is historically strong; it would be hard 
to get anyone to talk. So far, there was 
only Sidener’s word against that of John 
L. Lewis and the United Mine Workers. 


Anything but Coal 


There was more news 
John L. Lewis last week: 
>The country’s largest bituminous-coal 
producer, Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Co., served notice it may turn to other 
fuel sources unless coal strikes become 
less frequent. Stockholders will be asked 
to amend the corporate charter to allow 
the company to deal in gas, oil, and other 
b. t. u.-givers. 

Five thousand persons, many of whom 
stood in line overnight while it snowed, 
stormed a natural-gas company in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, to file applications for 
home heating by natural gas. The Moun- 
tain Fuel Supply Co., which recently 
brought in a new well, was taking appli- 
cations on a first-come, first-served basis. 
POhio’s biggest soft-coal producer, the 
Hanna Coal Co., closed three stripping 
units, cutting output by 60,000 tons 
monthly because of falling demand for 
coal. “We have lost a great deal of busi- 
ness to oil and gas, especially through 
dieselization of railroad equipment,” the 
company explained. 


(bad) for 


RAILROADS: 


By, and For, the New Haven 


Frederic C. Dumaine Sr., the Boston 
financier and controversial president and 
board chairman of the New Haven Rail- 
road, had a proposal to make to his stock- 
holders last week. He suggested that the 
road purchase the outstanding deben- 
tures of the bankrupt Boston & Provi- 
dence Railroad. 

The B & P owns the tracks between 
Providence and Boston, which are a vital 
link in the New Haven system. To use 
them, the New Haven had started pay- 
ing an annual rental in 1893. Buying the 
debentures, which would smooth the 
way for eventually purchasing the whole 


B & P, might well be a wise move for 
the New Haven. But there was an in- 
teresting angle to the deal: The principal 
holder of the B & P debentures was none 
other than Frederic C. Dumaine Sr. 

He had bought up virtually all the 
B & P debentures for $2,080,000 back 
in 1945, when he was a director of the 
New Haven. Now he proposed to sell 
them for almost $3,000,000. This would 
mean a profit of about $920,000 or nearly 
9 per cent annually on his investment 
(before taxes). 

To some critics, the proposal that 
Dumaine’s railroad buy Dumaine’s bonds 
at a nice profit for Dumaine seemed 
questionable. But Dumaine, who is 84 
years old, did not see it that way at all. 
“We've been trying to straighten out 
this situation for a long time,” he said. 

Meanwhile, to raise some badly needed 
cash for his New Haven, Dumaine was 
embarking on another plan. He has put 
all the New Haven stations (save those 
in Boston and New York City, which the 
New Haven does not own outright) on 
the block. So far, more than $2,342,000 
of the nonoperating real estate has been 
sold, including the stations in Needham, 
Cohasset, and Hingham, Mass., Mount 
Vernon, ,N. Y., and Waterbury, Conn. 

Other railroadmen were _ watching 
carefully; the Dumaine innovation might 
well be worth copying: (1) it raised 
cash, always needed by railroads, (2) it 
could reduce the New Haven’s taxes by 
as much as $200,000 annually, and (3) it 

















































For the New Haven commuter, 
no more parking on the cuff 
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provided the road 
with new stations 
at nominal rentals. 
For instance, the 
Mount Vernon deal 
which brought in 





ligated the pur- 
chasers to include 
first-class station fa- 
cilities in their pro- 
jected $1,500,000 
shopping-theater- 
garage center. 

The only vocal losers were the com- 
muters, who shouted that Dumaine’s sale 
of the New Haven real estate meant an 
end to free parking at the stations. 
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EXHIBITIONS: 


Spring and Seeds 


The marquee of the Grand Central 
Palace in New York last week announced 
“Spring Arrives.” As if in answer to the 
call, some 150,000 plunked down $1.50 
each for the privilege of gawking at 
everything from achilleas to zinnias. The 
34th International Flower Show had some 
new twists. Eleanoi Roosevelt attended 
ceremonies to name a new white cattleya 
orchid “Peace.” To lure a new crop of 
homeowners, the show stressed “small 
home plantings.” 

The choice floor space was, as usual, 
corralled by the large mail-order seed 
houses—the traditional stand-by of the na- 
tion’s small gardeners. With the bigger 
nurseries, it was they who set up the 
fourteen impressive gardens dominating 
the main floor. And over their temporary 
selling counters thousands of catalogues 
and even more thousands of seed pack- 
ets were dished out by the W. Atlee Bur- 
pee Co., Peter Henderson & Co., and 
Vaughan’s Seed Store. This was the 
height of their biggest sales season. 

The New York show, however, pro- 
vides only a fraction of the catalogue- 
seed business’ estimated $76,000,000 
yearly volume. Firms had started stocking 
and packaging seed—bought mainly from 
contract growers across the country—in 
the fall. They sent out catalogues—illus- 
trated with rich color plates—in January. 
This month their orders: hit the peak 
and started tapering off. 

Seed Boom: The seed business is a 
secretive business—most of the estimated 
300 firms are privately owned and refuse 
to discuss their finances. Jealousy of com- 
petitors is an industry trait. But it is 
also a steady business: Peter Henderson 
dates back to 1847, Burpee’s to 1876. It 
takes a war to shake it out of its routine. 
During the last one flower-seed sales 
slumped. while vegetable seeds, for vic- 
tory gardens, soared. Seed sales dropped 
each year after the war, but this year 
they appeared to be flattening out well 
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RICHARD PRENTICE ETTINGER, PRESIDENT, PRENTICE-HALL, INC., 


























Eddie Rickenbacker, Presi- 


dent, Eastern Airlines, says: 
“It has stimulated our entire 
sales force. I have never seen 
anything that has caused more 
enthusiastic commeht from our 
entire sales organization.”’ 


* * * 


Zenn Kaufman, Merchandis- 
ing Director, Philip Morris & 


Co., Ltd., says: “A swell job... 
shou!d be helpful to anyone who 
is interested in selling—and that 
covers most of us.”’ 


* * * 


George R. Wallace, President, 
Fitchburg Paper Company, 


says: “If I couldn’t get another 
copy I wouldn’t give mine up for 
thousands of dollars. I don’t 
know of anything I could have 
used with our salesmen that 
could have done more for their 
development and success in 
sales.’ 


* * * 


Robert Stone, Vice President, 
National Research Bureau, 


says: “One of the best books 
ever written on selling. Send me 
another copy right away—I want 
to give it to a friend. This book 
should triple his income in three 
months.”’ 


* * * 


Dale Carnegie eayes “I would 
gladly have walked from Chicago 
to New York to get a copy of this 
book, if it had been available 
when I started out to sell. 

“I met Frank Bettger when he 
was 29 years of age, trying to 
sell life insurance, and was a 
total failure as a salesman. Yet 
during the next twelve years, he 
made enough money to purchase 
a $70,000 country estate, and 
could have retired at forty! I 
know. I saw it happen. I saw 
him rise from a total failure to 
one of the most successful and 
saan paid salesmen in Amer- 
ca.” 


* * * 
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a remarkable story of sales achievement 


“TOW T RAISED MYSELF FROM 
FAILURE TO SUCCESS TN SELLING” 


by Frank Bettger 























“Accept this volume for five days’ reading, with- 
out cost or obligation. Of all books on salesman- 
ship, this is the most remarkable one I’ve read in 
all my years of business experience. It is sales- 
making dynamite!”’— Richard Prentice Ettinger. 


You ‘have never seen a book like this before! It is Frank 
Bettger’s personal story of how he rose from penniless failure to 
become one of the highest paid salesmen in America today. He 
tells how any salesman can double or treble his income—turn dis- 
appointments into triumphs—close a greater percentage of sales— 
make more sales calls each day. He gives precise directions on 
how to multiply your earning power with the down-to-earth ideas 
and practical sales techniques he discovered. Take a look at these 


first-time-in-print topics: 


How One Idea Multiplied My In- 
come and Happiness 

This Idea Put Me Back Into Sell- 
ing After I Had Quit 

One Thing I Did That Helped Me 


Destroy the Biggest Enemy I Ever 
Had to Face 


The Only Way I Could Get My- 
self Organized 


The Biggest Lesson I Ever Learned 
About Creating Confidence 


How to Get Kicked Out! 


I Became More Welcome Every- 
where When I Did This 

The Biggest Reason Why Sales- 
men Lose Business 

A $250,000 Sale in 15 Minutes 


This Interview Taught Me How 
to Overcome My Fear of Ap- 
proaching Big Men 


How I Learned to Find the Most 
Important Reason Why A Man 
Should Buy 


The Most Important Word I Have 
Found in Selling 


How I Find the Hidden Objection 


The Secret of Making Appoint- 
ments 


How to Let the Customer Help 
You Make the Sale 


Seven Rules I Use in Closing the 
Sale 


An Amazing Closing Technique I 
Learned From A Master Salesman 


SEND NO MONEY—READ IT 5 DAYS FREE 


It costs you nothing to see for yourself how this remarkable book can 
help you. Simply mail the coupon below to get your free-examination 


copy. 


Keep the book for 5 days. Then, either return it without 


obligation, or remit the purchase price of $3.95. Either way—whether 
you keep the book or return it—Frank Bettger’s ideas and sales-mak- 
ing discoveries will give you an exciting experience that may revolu- 
tionize your entire life. Send the coupon below to get your copy now. 
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FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
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‘“‘How I Raised Myself From Failure to Success 
"’ by Frank Bettger. At the end of five days, I will either 
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above prewar levels. The victory gardens 
had left their imprint. 

One of the industry's hoped-for boosts 
from atomic energy has failed to mate- 
rialize. Shortly after the war a Canadian 
uranium company, seeking a new outlet 
for radioactive materials, experimented 
with a treated fertilizer, hoping to 
duplicate some of -the alleged lush 
growths that spurted at Hiroshima after 
the atom bombing. But tests by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
failed to substantiate the expectations. 

Instead, the seed houses were plug- 
ging their 1950 features. There was a 
Uconn (University of Connecticut) 
Squash that can be used as a summer 
squash or stored for winter use, and a 
U. S. No. 1 Bush Bean that promised a 
tremendous yield over a short period of 
time. Fanciest, however, was the new 
Fire Chief Petunia (“the reddest petunia 
you've ever seen’). 

Du Pont, too, had good news for home 
gardeners. It announced it had devel- 
oped a seed coating made from an or 
ganic sulphur compound. The compound 
is designed to cut down rot and blight 
that attack the seeds just after planting. 
Gardeners, as close as the du Pont sci 
entists could figure it, would get 46% per 
cent more plants from coated seeds. 


NOTES: 
Trends and Changes 


Strike: The Chrysler Corp. offered to 
put $30,000,000 into a pension fund in 
an attempt to end a two-month strike 
shutdown. The United Auto Workers 
rejected the offer, saying it amounted to 
only 5 cents an hour per worker and 
therefore “only meets one-half” of the 
union’s 10-cent-an-hour demand. 

Liquor: Colonial Airlines announced 
that 78 per cent of its New York-Bermuda 
passengers polled in the last two months 
answered “no” to the question: “Would 
you like alcoholic drinks served while 
in flight?” 

Crops: The Agriculture Department's 
Crop Reporting Board revealed that 
instead of taking 30,000,000 acres out of 
production as the government had _ re- 
quested, farmers will idle 10,500,000 
acres this year. Only wheat farmers 
planned to match department requests; 
corn, rice, potato, and dry-bean farmers 
will plant more than the Administration 
had asked. 

Onions: When onions plunged wildly 
in the Chicago Mercantile Exchange 
(from $5.05 per 50-pound bag six months 
ago to 44 cents last week), farm-produce 
dealer Fred Vahlsing stepped in and 
bought nearly 15,000,000 pounds in 
three days, firming the market at 60 
cents. A broker called Vahlsing’s corner 
speculative, but Vahlsing’s son denied 
this. “All we wanted to do was to clear 
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The New Jeep Look: Restyled in and out, the Willys Jeepster has 
a chrome-trimmed grille, rounded fenders and hood, and a new 
instrument panel. It comes with a four- or six-cylinder engine. 


out the old onions before the Texas crop 
comes in,” he said. 

Pepper: The Munitions Board an- 
nounced it had stopped buying pepper 
abroad for the national stockpile because 
studies by the armed forces showed that 
pepper “is not absolutely essential in an 
emergency.” 


STEEL: 


Blast and Backfire 


When U. S. Steel led the round of 
steel-price increases last December, Sen. 
Joseph C. O'Mahoney protested that the 
company had done more to “injure the 
free-enterprise system than all the crack- 
pots have ever done.” Four days and 
1,085 pages of testimony had not changed 
his mind one bit. This week, as the 
chairman of the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report issued his report on 
the findings, he called the increase “not 


only untimely but unwarranted.” 


As a remedy for the future, Senator 
O’Mahoney—backed by his seven Demo- 
cratic colleagues—suggested (1) studies 
to inject more competition into the steel 
business and see whether it should be 
regulated as a public utility, (2) a 30-day 
“cooling-off’ period on price hikes, and 
(3) quarterly Federal Trade Commission 
reports on steel pricing practices—de- 
signed to act as a “deterrent.” 

Sen. Robert A. Taft and his five Re- 
publican colleagues refused to sign the 
report. They called it a “bill of complaint 
with a faulty economic brief” and _ at- 
tacked “numerous instances of bias 
and the slanted character of the analysis.” 
The minority group suggested that “if 
the majority of the committee is con- 


vinced that there is a monopoly in the 
steel industry they should certainly 
have presented their evidence to the 
Department of Justice and asked for a 
prosecution.” 

Sen. Ralph Flanders of Vermont, a 
GOP liberal, hinted that the report would 
backfire: “I believe that the steel com- 
panies, particularly its leaders, have de- 
plorable public relations and that many 
of their decisions are shortsighted. Yet 
the person of discrimination who reads 
this report will come out sympathizing 
with the steel industry. At least that was 
its effect on me.” 

O'Mahoney managed to get in the 
last word. Both Republicans and Demo- 
crats, he pointed out, did “recommend 
further study of competition in the steel 
industry.” The hearings, therefore, “will 
not have been made in vain.” 


FOOD: 


Manischewitz Matzos 


Rabbi Ber Manischewitz had a large 
family—thirteen children. Each spring at 
Passover, his wife spent long hours pre- 
paring the traditional unleavened bread 
eaten during the holiday week.* Her 
neighbors did too. The Rabbi decided to 
mass-produce matzos so anyone could 
have them without backbreaking kitchen 
labor every year. 

In 1888 he took over a small Cincinnati 
bakery to try his hand at large-scale 
matzo-making. That year for Passover, he 
produced 70 barrels of matzos, netting 
him about $200. Now, B. Manischewitz 


*Passover commemorates the Exodus from Egypt 
when the Jews left so hurriedly that there was no 
time for their bread to rise; they ate it unleavened 
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this pen as easily as touching thumb to finger tips. 
The instant-starting Plathenium tip spins a line as 
smooth as a silken thread. And the ink flow 
is always uniform. But see—try 
the New “51”. 7 colors and black. 
Lustraloy or gold-filled caps. Pen 
shown, $19.75. Others, $13.50 up. 
Pen and pencil sets, $19.75 up. 
“21” Pens, $5.00. The Parker 


Pen Company, Janesville, 


AERO-METRIC—FINEST INK 
SYSTEM EVER DEVISED 


NEW— Foto-fill Filler + Visible 
Ink Supply « Pli-glass Reser- 
voir « Greater Writing Mileage 
e Exclusive Ink Flow Governor 
¢ Special Safeguard Against 
Leaking « 5-Layer Insulation 
¢ Plathenium-Tipped Point. 


Wis., U. S. A.; Toronto, Can. 
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Copr. 1950 by The Parker Pen Company 

J %* USES SUPERCHROME INK! Only 
4y Parker "'51"' and "'21"' Pens can satis- 
factorily use this great new develop: . 
ment in ink chemistry—a writing fluid 
that dries as you write. Superchrome is 
super-permanent, super-brilliant. 
Parker Pens can, of course, use any ink. 
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Artist — Narciso Dobal, native of Puerto Rico 


PUERTO RICO —annual purchases: $535 million— mostly packaged. 
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Co., which grew from that bakery, makes 
as much in fifteen minutes. 

In the intervening 62 years, the com- 
pany has expanded from Cincinnati to a 
second plant in Jersey City and a third 
outside Montreal, and is currently plan- 
ning a $500,000 matzo bakery in Israel, 
probably in Jerusalem, in time for Pass- 
over, 1951. It has enlarged its line from 
matzos for Passover to an entire line of 
Kosher foods and wines for daily use as 





Matzos for plane passengers too 


well as for the holidays, and sells them 
as far afield as South Africa and the Far 
East. Manischewitz products are even 
available aboard TWA and KLM planes. 

This Passover season, which begins 
at sundow. on April 1, will see fewer 
Manischewitz products on foreign tables 
because of the dollar shortage but ex- 
ports still account for nearly 10 per cent 
of the business. 

Ritually Correct: The company is 
currently in the hands of three 
Manischewitz cousins, grandsons of the 
rabbi—Mr. Bernard, 36, Mr. Berryl, 36, 
and Mr. William, 35, as they are known 
to their staff. All three are steeped in 
the tradition of turning out the most 
religiously authentic and carefully su- 
pervised kosher products. For one week 
during the late fall, the Jersey City plant 
(the only one which divides its time 
between daily and Passover foods) shuts 
down for a week while the machinery 
is purified for Passover production; it is 
scrubbed in hot water and oil and in- 
spected by Orthodox rabbis. 

“Our customers buy Manischewitz 
foods,” says President Bernard, “because 
they know after 50-odd years that our 
foods are ritually correct.” Board Chair- 
man Berry] adds: “If we give the people 
food like their grandmothers used to 
prepare, then we're doing our duty.” 

Doing their duty has paid off. Actual 
profits are a closely guarded secret, but 
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The switch 

that weings 

the swelter 
out of summer 


DRIER It’s the Yorkaire Con- 
ditioner “‘Atmostat.” 


A fabulous, exclu- 
sive York development 
that squeezes excess 
humidity from the air without 
excessive cooling. 


NORMAL 


That’s why—even if the heav- 
ens have unzipped and loaded the 
atmosphere with moisture—in 
shops, stores or recreational spots 
where Yorkaire Conditioners are 
on the job, the air is always dry 
and comfortably cooled. Never 
dank or soggy or chilly. 


Added Exclusive Attractions 


Completely Hermetically Sealed 
Cooling Systems make Yorkaire 
Conditioners as trouble-free and 
dependable as modern home re- 
frigerators—and just about as 
easy to install and operate. 


And the amazing York Air- 
Wringer V-Coil with the famous 
Cooling Maze is a tireless work- 
horse that booms capacity and an- 
chors operating costs at new lows. 





Results of York Research 


York leadership in air conditioning, from 
individual room air conditioners to giant 
central station systems, is what you’d 
expect from sixty-five years’ experience 
in perfecting mechanical cooling. 

This makes possible the unique Certi- 
fied Maintenance Plan, assuring top- 


peak performance for a predetermined 
monthly fee. 

If air conditioning, refrigeration or ice 
making are topics you’re ready to discuss, 
see your York Representative. He’s 
able. Fully qualified. Listed in your local 
phone book. York Corporation, York, Pa. 


The big advances come from 


YORK 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
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This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an 
offer to buy, any of such securities. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 
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The minute you sit in a Harter posture chair 
you can feel the difference. The difference 

is comfort — comfort that really fits youe— 
and it feels great! 


A Harter posture chair is fully adjustable 
to your own measurements. Simple hand-wheel 
controls turn the trick. Harter’s adjustable 
back rest cradles the small of your back, keeps 
you firmly supported in healthful posture. 


Harter makes a posture chair for every seated 
worker. All models have foam rubber cushions, 
good-looking and long-wearing upholstery, 
sturdy steel construction. Every model is fully 
adjustable to the requirements of its user— 

for greater comfort and higher efficiency. 





ee Write for the name of your Harter dealer. He 
Executive Posture Chair No. 66 will give you helpful advice and expert 


H: assistance on all your office seating problems. 


HARTER — 


sturGis, micutGcan Address 2 
POSTURE CHAIRS-STEEL CHAIRS City 


HARTER CORPORATION, 304 Prairie Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 
Please send the name and address of my Harter pos- 


ture chair dealer. Enclose free booklet, “Posture Seat- 
ing Makes Sense.” 
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they run into the millions, half of it from 
the Passover line alone. “Why should we 
tell our competitors—and we do have a 
few—what we're making?” asks secretary- 
treasurer William. 

The cousins have a laboratory, a test 
kitchen, and a taste panel. Many women 
send them old family recipes and they 
try out each one. Though many people 
feel that strict religious observance has 
weakened, the Manischewitz cousins see 
a demand for their products rising con- 
stantly. They have no way of checking, 
but they know that many of their foods— 
such as condiments and _pickles—are 
equally popular with non-Jews. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Trash Handler: The Majestic Co., 
Huntington, Ind., is distributing an out- 
door rubbish burner with several safety 
features. The trash is dumped into a 
grate basket, which can be removed after 
firing to get rid of nonburning items. The 
top contains a tapering smoke hatch with 
a screen to hold back ashes and sparks. 
Ashes can be removed through a sliding 
door in the front. 

Up-Standing Golf Bag: The Atlantic 
Products Corp. of New York City is pro- 
ducing a lightweight golf bag containing 





Acme 


New golf bag: A caddy saver 


a mechanism which throws out a tripod 
when the bag is removed from the shoul- 
der. Picking up the bag by the sling 
retracts the legs. 

Bumper Guards: The Milwaukee Spe- 
cialty Mfg. Co. has introduced “Bumper 
Cush-Ons,” sets of rubber moldings 
which fit on the leading edges of auto 
bumper guards. The manufacturer claims 
the “Cush-Ons” materially reduce the 
shock of minor collisions and protect the 
finish of chrome guards. 


Newsweek 
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Rent Control Forever? 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


VERY year since the end of the war 
E the Administration has asked for 
the extension of rent control “just for 
one year more.” There is no reason, 
as I hinted in this place last year 
(NEwsweEEK, March 14, 1949), why 
this could not go on forever. For 
the Administration wants rent con- 
trol extended “until the sup- 
ply of housing has caught 
up with the demand.” But 
“supply” and “demand” are 
meaningless except in rela- 
tion to a price. It is rent 
control itself that keeps sup- 
ply from catching up with 
demand. It perpétuates the 
very problem it pretends to 
solve. 

Rents are out of line with 
all the rest of the price structure. 
Weekly factory wages are now 151 
per cent above the 1935-39 level. 
Rents are up only 23 per cent. The 
cost of living is 67 per cent higher 
than in 1935-39. Clothing is 85 per 
cent higher; food prices 96 per cent 
higher. Less than 13 per cent of wage 
earners’ spending went for housing 
in 1949, compared with more than 
18 per cent in 1935-39. Since 1939, 
the cost of building has increased 
between 100 and 140 per cent. 

Statistics do not indicate a real 
over-all housing shortage. The Census 
Bureau found that there were both 
fewer persons per occupied dwelling 
unit and more rooms per unit in 1947 
than in 1940. But rent control itself 
has brought about the appearance of 
a housing shortage. For it encourages 
tenants already in possession to use 
space wastefully at low rents. And it 
intensifies the problem for people un- 
lucky enough to be caught without a 
roof, forcing them to bid high for the 
little space open to them. 


HE best solution is to let Federal 
‘ten control lapse on June 30. This, 
no doubt, has drawbacks. In some 
states and cities it would bring tenants 
back to economic reality with a sud- 
den jolt. In other states and cities the 
local politicians are already taking 
over rent control on the purely dema- 
gogic principle that tenants have more 
votes than landlords, and are entitled 
to occupy their present quarters at 
prewar rents indefinitely—no matter 
how much their own incomes have 





gone up in the last ten years or so. 

One possible political compromise, 
if there should be any extension of 
Federal rent control, would be to per- 
mit landlords in the next three years 
to raise rents by no more than 15 per 
cent a year, and to provide for auto- 
matic decontrol thereafter. 

One might playfully im- 
agine another compromise, 
which might provide a more 
rapid economic education 
than any other. Prohibit the 
landlord from raising any 
rent whatever on his own 
initiative, but when a lease 
expires allow him like an 
auctioneer to accept the 
highest bid. Then if Paul is 
occupying an apartment at 
$50 a month, and John bids $60, 
Thomas $70, and Peter $75, Paul will 
have to meet Peter’s bid or surrender 
his apartment to Peter. 

Under such an arrangement rents 
would come almost immediately into 
line—and into working relationship— 
with other prices and incomes. No one 
could denounce the landlord for 
asking an unreasonable or outrageous 
rent. He would not be asking any 
rent at all, but merely accepting what 
he was offered. Politicians could no 
longer picture the situation as a class 
struggle between landlords and ten- 
ants. It would be recognized as es- 
sentially the competition of tenants 
with each other. 


AMILIES on the outside would have 
FE: much right to bid for a new 
lease on an apartment as ‘the partic- 
ular family in it. What quarters you 
occupied, and at what rent, would no 
longer be determined by past indi- 
vidual luck or accident but by present 
conditions. Living quarters, like food 
and clothing, would once more be 
rationed by the purse. The economic 
principle would once more be em- 
phasized that under competition 
prices are not determined by the 
greed or arbitrary whim of sellers 
but by the competitive bidding of 
buyers. Above all, rents would go to 
the level where they would give the 
maximum balanced stimulation to pri- 
vate building, remodeling, and repairs, 
thereby increasing the quantity and 
improving the quality of housing for 
the greatest number of families. 
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Is grease your problem? 
Let Patapar take a hand 


BUSINESS MEN: Do you have a product 
that contains fats, grease or oils? Patapar 
Vegetable Parchment resists these enem- 
ies of packaging. It will give your prod- 
uct real protection—and add beauty at 
the same time. 

But grease-resistance is just one of 
Patapar’s unique qualities. Patapar is 
available in 179 different types to meet 
varying requirements of wet-strength, 
grease-proofness, moisture vapor resist- 
ance, Opaqueness, pureness, and many 
other qualities. It is furnished plain or 
beautifully printed in fast color inks. 


Hundreds of Uses 


Patapar is wonderful for food wrappers, 
milk and cream can gaskets, ham boiler 
liners, putty wrappers, lamp shades, 
greeting cards, artists’ sketching pads 
and hundreds of other 
uses. 

Want to try Pata- 
par? Write on your 
business letterhead 
outlining the use you 
have in mind. Then 
we can recommend 





Patapar Keymark, 


the type best suited nationally advertised 
for your purpose. 


symbol of 
wrapper protection 





REG. U.S PAT OFF. 


HI-WET-STRENGTH 
GREASE-RESISTING PARCHMENT 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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Fairchild Aerial Surveys 


In the Florida sun at Memorial Home Community, retired ministers... 








Ministers’ Mecea 


What happens to most ministers when 
they reach retirement age? Often they 
receive pitifully small pensions and are 
forced to live out their last years circuit 
riding among resentful relatives. 

But at least 90 ministerial couples 
ranging in age from the 60s to the 90s 
are sure of a comfortable retirement in 
Florida for the sum of $15.75 a month. 
At Memorial Home Community, 38 miles 
south of Jacksonville, they live in 22 cot- 
tages. They have their own golf course, 
can plant gardens, bowl, play croquet, 
or work in the handicraft shops. 

Memorial Home Community is run by 
The Christian Herald, monthly nonde- 
nominational magazine whose editor is 
Dr. Daniel A. Poling. The buildings and 
60 acres of land were the gift in 1927 of 
J.C. Penney, owner of the third largest 
retail drygoods chain -in the United 
States. Dedicated to the memory of his 
preacher father and mother, the com- 
munity was built by the chain store 
millionaire for $1,125,000, and in 1946 
he gave it outright to The Herald. 

Now retired -religious workers belong- 
ing to fourteen Protestant denominations 
and hailing from 27 states and nine for- 
eign countries are enjoying their old age 
there. In the past, when one mate died 
the other had to move out. But this week 
the community was ready to open its 
brand-new building of one-room apart- 
ments. By the end of this month, 58 
widows and widowers will have moved 
in to continue at the ministers’ mecca 
until their deaths. 


Bomb Qualms 


A month ago, the World Council of 
Churches executive committee branded 
the hydrogen bomb “perversion 
against the moral order” and “sin against 
God” (Newsweek, Mareh 6). Last week 
its American cousin, the executive com- 
mittee of the Federal Council of 
Churches—representing 27  Profestant 
and Orthodox bodies with 29,000,000 
members—met to grapple with the same 
moral issue. 

In a preliminary statement the com- 
mittee admitted that the 75 members 
present couldn't agree. “Some of us,” the 
committee said, “feel deeply that the 
hydrogen bomb does not present a new 
and different moral issue ... Some of us 
oppose the construction of hydrogen 
bombs . 

“Some of us, believing that our people 
and the other free societies should not be 
left without the means of defense through 
the threat of retaliation, support the 
attempt to construct the new weapon.” 
But they had solid agreement on one 
point: “All of us unite in prayer that 
it may never be used.” 


Newsweek, April 3, 1950 
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Cant you Night-Owls 
Ever Quit on Time 2° 


“Even Dora wondered why we couldn’t complete 
a day’s work in normal office hours. The boss 
We all kicked about 
warmed-over dinners. But the midnight oil kept 
right on burning, until they called in a specialist 
to quiet our office noise.” 


kicked about overtime. 















“I’m the expert who solved the case... 


“This office was typical of hundreds of cases. Unchecked noise kept everyone 


jumpy, destroyed efficiency and boosted overtime hours. Our analysis 


showed that for a modest investment, Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning 


would bring immediate quiet, comfort and savings to this office and its staff.” 


Remember . : « it takes all 3 to “K.O.” noise for good! 


1—The Correct Material foreach particular 
job! Your distributor of Acousti-Celotex prod- 
ucts has a complete line of superior, specialized 
acoustical materials, backed by over 25 years of 
experience in tailor-made Sound Condition- 
ing. His free analysis of your noise problem as- 
sures correct Sound Conditioning—in advance! 


2—Expert Installation to suit each individ- 
ual requirement, specification and building 
code. Over 200,000 Acousti-Celotex installa- 
tions the country over have solved every type 
of acoustical problem. That's why you get the 
right material, correctly installed the first time 
when you specify Acousti-Celotex products. 


TRADE MARKS REGISTERED 


3—Guaranteed Materials, Methods 
and Workmanship. Acousti-Celotex 
products have the years of scientific research, 
nationwide organization and time-proved 
qualities that enable your distributor to guar- 
antee his work, his materials and his Sound 
Conditioning techniques. 


FOR YOUR FREE COPY of the informative 
booklet, ‘25 Questions and Answers on 
Sound Conditioning” and the name of your 
nearest distributor, write to The Celotex Cor- 
poration, 120 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 
3, Illinois. In Canada, Dominion Sound 
Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 


Acousti-Ce.otex 


U. S. PAT. OFF, 


FOR OFFICES © FACTORIES © STORES © SCHOOLS © HOTELS © HOSPITALS © CHURCHES © BANKS 
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WEEKLY FEATURE 


NOW AT LAST! 


A Salesman’s Case 


Guaranteed 
for 5 Years! 


ut —_ 
ring TUFIDE Busines 


Ama 


Cases Outlast Leather 2 to |! 


* RADE MARK REG 


Here’s news that means you can save money 
on business cases—up to 50% savings! Amaz- 
ing new TUFIDE looks like leather, feels like 


leather, outwears leather . ..TUFIDE makes 


the most durable business cases and luggage 
ever developed—they’re unconditionally guar- 
anteed for five years. Your dealer has a com- 
plete selection of Stebco portfolios, ring bind- 
ers, brief bags, and luggage to match— in 
TUFIDE, (andin many quality leathers, too). 


‘Tulide 


BUSINESS 


CASES 
low? 
as 


SEND FOR FREE FACTS! 


PRESSES EE OS ES SE OOS DE 
L 


STEBCO PRODUCTS, Dept.8-4, 
1 1401 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, lil. 
! Please rush details about amazing new, 
! PUFIDE without obligation. 


Famous companies like: 
General Electric Co. 
U. S. Fidelity & 
Guaranty Co, 

B. F.. Goodrich Co. 

Allis Chalmers Co. 
5 0 and many others 
mum areusing TUFIDE. 
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SPORTS 


ROWING: 


Time and Tide 


Critics could think of many reasons 
for the annual Intercollegiate Rowing 
Association championships to be taken 
away from Poughkeepsie, N.Y. The Hud- 
son River’s currents and tides at that 
point had always been a tricky factor. 
Since the last war there had been com- 
plaints about the crews’ accommodations 
along Regatta Row. The New York Cen- 
tral hadn't reassembled its prewar ob- 
servation train—the main source of rev- 
enue. For California and Washington, 
the dominant contestants, Poughkeepsie 
was a long way from home. 

Usually the gripes died down in the 
face of one massive fact: .only twice 
since 1895 had the title regatta been 
held anywhere but Poughkeepsie. But 
six months ago the town of Marietta, 
Ohio, hardly more than knee-high in 
population to hilly littke Poughkeepsie 
(19,500 to 43,000), decided to speak 
up anyway. It offered a 3-mile stretch 
of the Ohio River where neither cur- 
rents nor tides had to be reckoned with. 
The publicity-wise Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, whose tracks paralleled the 
course, was willing to furnish an obser- 
vation train. Marietta College’s dormi- 
tories disposed of the housing question. 
Civic leaders stood ready to improve 
their regatta-tested rowing facilities by 
another $15,000 to $20,000. 

Last week fans were informed that 
they would have to stop calling the IRA 
championships “the Poughkeepsie _ re- 
gatta”; the 48th show, set for June 17, 
had been awarded to Marietta. To 
Poughkeepsie’s chairman, John J. Kuhn, 
that washed up one more American tra- 
dition. “The regatta,” he sadly felt, “will 
never come back here.” 


SKATING: 
Czech Recheck 


Prague publicists left no room for time- 
wasting arguments. After Aja Vrzanova 
won her second straight world figure- 
skating championship last month in Lon- 
don, Prague posters flatly proclaimed her 
“the world’s leading lady athlete.” Russia 
was said to have movie and teaching 
plans for the 18-year-old Czech beauty. 

Last week, after Aja told the London 
press that she didn’t intend to return to 
Czechoslovakia because “I have been 
dreaming of this freedom for two years,” 
Prague changed its tune. Aja, according 
to the Czech News Agency, was merely 
“a trained monkey for the circus per- 
formances of her Swiss trainer, Arnold 
Gerschweiler. . . She will end up, as all 
other traitors have, on a bench in Hyde 
Park or by leaping into the Thames.” 


European 


Aja: No more posters for her 


Czech hockey players were saved from 
any such fate. They, too, should have 
been in London last week defending the 
world amateur chainpionship they won 
last year. But the Czech Government, 
believed to be apprehensive about sev- 
eral of the players, decided at the last 
moment to keep all of them home. While 
three of the champions reportedly sat it 
out in jail after expressing themselves in 
a Prague bar, Canada took over the title. 


HORSE RACING: 


The Plowhorse’s Brother 


Last week the British Equine Defense 
League virtually tried to start a family 
argument in Buckingham Palace. It asked 
the King to talk to the Queen and Prin- 
cess Elizabeth about withdrawing their 
horse from the 107th Grand National 
Steeplechase at Aintree March 25. 

The league feared what might happen 
if rival jockeys in a 49-horse traffic jam 
politely tried to keep clear of the royal 
family’s Monaveen. But while experts 
hadn't thought much of their Queen's 
entry, housewives helped bet the nine- 
year-old bay gelding into the position of 
a 100-to-7 second choice. Monaveen ran. 

Over the first thirteen barriers in a 
30-jump grind covering 4 miles and 856 
yards, the housewives’ choice was in 
front. But at the next hazard, Monaveen 
went to his knees and almost grounded 
his rider. While the field shrank to an 
ultimate seven official finishers, the lead 
ership fight focused down to Cloncarrig 
and another nine-year-old bay gelding, 
the favored Freebooter. 

The duel ended at the 29th hurdle, 
where Cloncarrig took a tumble. Free 
booter went on to beat Wot No Sun by 
15 lengths. Monaveen, who could have 


Newsweek, April 3, 1950 
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ISIS in the AWFUSS” 


(No. 3) 


ae 


7 dea’ 


JE Ss) 


“ON MONDAY I TOLD YOU TO TELL ME 
WEDNESDAY THAT | SHOULD BE IN 
J PUNXSUTAWNEY THURSDAY” 


CZ “GOSH! | WONDERED WHAT THAT 
af STRING WAS FOR 
— AND HERE 


Z 


* 


* An awfuss is a place where business is misconducted 


To make sure that dates, appointments, and follow-ups are 
kept, get every secretary in your office a Globe-Wernicke 
“Everyday File” —the great anti-forgetter. 


This automatic remembering 
device saves endless wear and 
tear on the nervous system, 
eliminates a lot of “I must re- 
member that” mental load on 
executive minds, sees that 
scheduled events take place. 


This Globe-Wernicke invention 
is widely used — because it’s 
the simplest and most practical 
systematizer ever developed. 
Trifling cost. 


In the modern office it is a 
MUST for executive assistants. 


Sold by dependable Globe- 
Wernicke dealers everywhere 
— see the yellow pages in your 
phone book under “Office Fur- 
niture and Equipment” in prin- 
cipal cities. 


Engineering Specialists in 


Office Equipment, Systems 
and Visible Records 


The “Everyday File” is an- 
other Globe-Wernicke prod- 
duct designed for speeding 
up business —cutting costs. 


Cincinnati 12, Ohio 





SPORTS 





given the royal family its first Grand 
National winner since 1900 was fifth. 

Freebooter’s victory was the first for 
a favorite since 1927, and not quite the 
royal affair that Monaveen’s would have 
been. Freebooter is half-brother to an 
Irish plowhorse. 


SWIMMING: 


Comers 


Through the three days of the Na- 
tional Collegiate swimming champion- 
ships at Columbus, Ohio, last week, Jack 
Taylor’s talent was as pliant as his whip- 
thin, 6-foot-1 body. Covering the 25-yard 
length of the pool in 14 long strokes, the 
sandy-haired Ohio State man won the 
1,500-meter free-style championship by 
58 yards in the time of 18:38.3—a whop- 
ping 21 seconds better than the Ameri- 
can record set by Jack Medica in 1935. 

The next day Taylor turned over on 
his back and won the 150-yard back- 
stroke title in 1:32.1—more than a second 
better than Adolph Kiefer’s eleven-year- 
old pool record. In his final effort, the 
19-year-old undergraduate finished only 
two yards behind the splendid (4:43.1) 
victory of Ralph Sala of Stanford in the 
440-yard free style. 

As Ohio State captured the team 
championship for the sixth time in eight 
years, the meet’s high man with sixteen 
points was Taylor, only a sophomore. 
Another sophomore, 20-year-old Bobby 
Brawner of Princeton, took the 200-yard 
breaststroke title away from Olympic 
champion Joe Verdeur in the world- 
record time of 2:14.3—just a week after 
beating Verdeur in 2:14.2. 


Internationa! 


Taylor: Two titles, two records 


Newsweek 
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Mr. Jacoby and the National Folly 


by JOHN LARDNER 


N Dallas, a gentleman named Al 

Hill has published a book, a pri- 
vately printed edition of one (1) copy, 
called “How I Beat Oswald Jacoby at 
Canasta.” This leaves vour correspond- 
ent the only man over 17 in this 
country who has not yet written a 
Canasta book. I plan to rectify the 
oversight by next St. Swith- 
in’s Day. 

Mr. Jacoby himself has 
written two Canasta books, 
both of which are selling 
like hot cakes (better than 
hot cakes; as they say in 
Wall Street, hot cakes just 
ain't moving). The Jacoby 
score of two books may, of 
course, be out of date by 
the time you read this. I 
have not seen the maestro for several 
days. He may have let fly with another 
Canasta book in the meantime. 

While calling on him last week, 
I asked Mr. Jacoby how many Canasta 
books he thought there were in cir- 
culation already, as of that moment. 

“Oh, somewhere between 60 and 
65,” he replied. “Call it 62.5.” 

“That's funny,” said Mr. Jerry Nag- 
ler, who is hired to keep Mr. Jacoby’s 
light from getting under a bushel (in 
card-playing circles, they tell you that 
the bushel has not been made which 
is big enough for that). “When I 
counted up this morning, there were 
only 32.” 

“It is now past noon,” said Mr. 
Jacoby calmly. “I feel sure that 30 
more Canasta books have been pub- 
lished today. Get a newspaper this 
evening and look at the late scores.” 


EGARDLEss of the scores, there is 
R no doubt that Canasta, which is 
said to be Uruguay’s answer to civili- 
zation, has had a deep, bruising effect 
on the body politic in the U. S. A. It is, 
as you know, chiefly a partnership 
game, like bank robbing. Mr. Jacoby 
says it is currently the hottest of all 
partnership games. He estimates that 
in the last year it has cut down bridge 
playing by 90 per cent. 

It has also cut down my old friend, 
Mr. Ely Culbertson, by $240. That was 
the sum Mr. Culbertson bet against 
Mr. Jacoby and his partner, John R. 
Crawford, in their recent charity match 
with Theodore Lightner and Samuel 
Fry Jr. In order to give Mr. Culbertson 





something more than a mere spec- 
tator’s interest in the match, Mr. 
Jacoby covered the bet himself, giving 
odds of 7 to 1 on his side. He and 
Crawford won in a gallop. 

Mr. Crawford was part of the reason 
for the 7-1 odds. He is an ex-GI of 33, 
with a growing reputation as a card 
player. Newspaper reports 
have suggested that he does 
not care too much for pub- 
licity, because it makes it 
hard for him to get a good 
game. Mr. Jacoby describes 
this Crawford theory as 
pure Roquefort. 

“When a card player gets 
a national reputation,” he 
says, “everybody wants to 
play with him. The more 
money they have, the more they want 
to play.” 

Under questioning, Mr. Jacoby said 
that he rates Crawford as the best 
all-around card player now in action. 
This rating followéd a short soliloquy 
in which Mr. Jacoby listed the card 
games at which he is Crawford’s 
master. It was a fair-sized list. You 
can see at a glance where that leaves 
Mr. Jacoby in the national ratings. 


Tt may be asked, what about Mr. 
Al Hill, the Dallas citizen who 

wrote the privately printed book “How 
I beat Oswald Jacoby at Canasta”? 
The answer is that the spirit of good, 
clean fun runs high in Dallas. Mr. Hill 
is a social player, an amateur. Mr. 
Jacoby is strictly a pro. He has been 
a pro since the age of 10, when he 
used to play cards with one of his 
aunts, and gave her the business with- 
out compunction. 

Canasta, Mr. Jacoby was saying the 
other day, is a game of pleasure and 
low stakes. Poker remains the most 
skillful of card games. Your correspon- 
dent, a poker player, agreed with tiais, 
and Mr. Jacoby shot him a stern look. 

“I have noticed,” said Mr. Jacoby, 
“that whereas the most cautious card 
players in the world are actuaries, the 
most reckless and unsound are re- 
porters. I have also noticed,” con- 
tinued Mr. Jacoby, “that no drinker of 
alcohol can be a good card player.” 

With these words, the maestro 
buried his nose firmly in a stein of 
homogenized milk, and the meeting 
broke up. 
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Vitalis 
‘LIVE-ACTION’’ 


care... 






FEEL the difference in your scalp! What a 
wonderful wake-up glow — when you use 
Vitalis “Live-Action” care. That's Vitalis and 
the “60-Second Workout!” 50 seconds’ mas- 
sage with active Vitalis (1) stimulates scalp 
(2) prevents dryness (3) routs flaky dandruff 
(4) helps check excessive falling hair. Then 
10 seconds to comb and you're all set! 


...glves you 


HANDSOMER 


Pe 


SEE the difference in your hair! How much 
neater, handsomer your hair is—set to stay 
that way all day! Natural-looking —never 
“slicked down.” Vitalis contains no greasy 
liquid petrolatum—just pure, natural vegeta- 
ble oil. For a scalp that feels its best and hair 
that looks its best, get “Live-Action” Vitalis 
at any drug counter or at your barber shop. 





@ Many skin specialists 
rescribe two of Vitalis 
basic ingredients for dry, 
flaky scalp. Vitalis soon 
lates scalp, prevents dry 


ness. 
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Great New Voice 


Rare is the concert season without its 
surprising success, and 1949-50 is no ex- 
ception. The lucky artist: 30-year-old 
William Warfield, Negro baritone, who 
made his New York concert debut at 
Town Hall last week. All that the critics 
knew about him was what they read in 
the program notes. He was a graduate 
of the Eastman School of Music; he had 
been a pupil of Yves Tinayre and Otto 
Herz in the American Theater Wing's 
Professional Training Program for Veter- 





Ira Marvin 


Warfield: Season’s surprise 


ans. And he had been heard on Broad- 
way last winter as Cal the butler in 
“Regina,” Marc Blitzstein’s musical ver- 
sion of “The Little Foxes.” 

The program Warfield had chosen to 
sing was unusual and challenging, rang- 
ing from Perotin (thirteenth century) 
through Schubert and Karl Loewe, to 
Fauré’s “La Bonne Chanson,” and wind- 
ing up with such contemporaries as Paul 
Bowles and Ernst Bacon. To handle this 
large order, the critics thought, Warfield 
had better be good. 

He was, and everyone in Town Hall 
knew it from the first few bars the power- 
fully built baritone sang. He was equally 
at home in his own race’s traditional spir- 
ituals or in the Latin of the Perotin 
“Conductus.” His German was right, and 
so was his French. He sang with delicacy 
and finesse, and with gusto and power. 

“A truly extraordinary singer, endowed 
with a phenomenal voice which he pro- 
jected with complete artistry,” was the 
verdict of Jerome D. Bohm of The New 
York Herald Tribune. “An auspicious 
debut,” wrote Ross Parmenter in The 
New York Times. Said Louis Biancolli in 
The New York World-Telegram and 
The Sun: “One of the great voices.” 

And that is what it takes to launch a 
concert career. Nearly all the concert 
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managers had been sent tickets. Almost 
none of them came. But nearly all of 
them were hot on the telephone the next 
day after the reviews came out. It now 
remains for Warfield and the friends who 
believed in him to sift out the most ad- 
vantageous offers. One of those friends, 
incidentally, is a foreign businessman 
who heard Warfield in a night club, 
thought he was meant for better things, 
and underwrote the debut. 

Warfield’s story follows the same al- 
most fictionlike pattern. He was born in 
West Helena, Ark. When he was 3, his 
father, who had moved to Rochester, 
N.Y., sent for the family. There followed 
years of self-improvement, with everyone 
in the house studying. Robert E. War- 
field, Bill’s father, was a garbage col- 
lector who educated himself until he 
became a Baptist minister. In high school, 
Bill’s music teacher, Elsa Miller, entered 
him in a competition of the Music Educa- 
tors National Conference. The prize was 
a scholarship to any of the big music 
schools, and Bill won it, choosing the 
Eastman School in his home town. Just 
before graduation, he went into the 
Army, but Eastman gave him his degree 
anyway. After the war, he came back to 
Eastman for graduate study, but left, 
just before he would have won his mas- 
ter’s degree, to join the road company of 
“Call Me Mister.” 

But good as he was on the stage, and 
as much as he liked straight acting roles, 
Warfield’s dream was always of a concert 
career. If he continues to maintain the 
high standards he set at Town Hall, 
Warfield can chalk up a dream come true. 


Plaving From the Past 


Last week Columbia Records released 
a series of LP disks with a history as 
unique as their content. Titled “Great 
Masters of the Keyboard,”* the records 
contain samples of the piano playing of 
such composers as Debussy, De Falla, 
Fauré, Granados, Grieg, Mahler, Ravel, 
Saint-Saéns, Scriabin, and Richard Strauss 
—along with performances of such pia- 
nistic talents as ‘Busoni, Leschetizky, de 
Pachmann, and Paderewski. 

As interesting as these playings from 
the past will be to collectors and students, 
the story of how they were made and 
preserved is equally fascinating. Back 
in 1904, the Welte Co., a German firm 
specializing in the manufacture of player 
pianos, employed the greatest musicians 
of the time to make rolls for it. But the 
results were never released because of 
the growing competition from phono- 
graph recordings. 

During the last war, the company’s 
plant at Freiburg was bombed, but the 
precious rolls were saved and taken to 
the Black Forest. After the war, Richard 


*Columbia. Five 12-inch LP records, $4.85 each. 


Simonton, a Muzak official, heard of them 
from Edwin Welte. Played back on the 
one surviving Welte.instrument the music 
was taken off on tape. The tape was then 
flown to New York and the sound was 
once again transferred, this time to LP. 
All things considered, the results are 
remarkable. 


Bedtime Story 


Along with a return to Dixieland jazz, 
the current big trend in popular record 
making is the dialogue disk. The “team” 
idea can hardly be called new; Decca, 
for example, has been pairing Bing 
Crosby with assorted females (and Bob 
Hope) for some fifteen years. As of last 
week, however, all of the big companies 
had heavy entrants in the field. Decca’s 
most recent big-selling combination has 
been Ethel Merman and Ray Bolger. 
Their platter of “Dearie” had racked up 
a sale of 250,000 in four weeks, and their 
new “If I Knew You Were Coming I’d’ve 
Baked a Cake” was catching up fast. 
RCA Victor had been quick to spot the 
trend by teaming up Tony Martin and 
Fran Warren—whose “I Said My Paja- 
mas” has sold half a million records. 

Meantime, something of a ruckus was 
stirred up by the Arthur Godfrey-Mary 
Martin rendition of “Go to Sleep, Go to 
Sleep, Go to Sleep.” Written by Sammy 
Cahn and Fred Spielman, the song mim- 
ics a typical man-wife bedtime conversa- 
tion. He’s sleepy. She wants to talk. But 
interest once aroused, the situation is 
reversed. What is said is not the point— 
it's how it’s said, and Godfrey’s final 
retort, “Oh, no,” to a wifely plea is sub- 
ject to double understandings. 

The disk has already sold a quarter of 
a million copies. But it is not just the 
Godfrey-Martin performance Which has 
caused “Go to Sleep” to disappear from 
two networks. All versions of “Go to 
Sleep” are verboten on NBC and CBS. 


Waxing Godfrey-Martin “Sleep” 


Newsweek 











THEATER —— 


Bob Golby 
Valerie Bettis, triple threat 


New Play 


Great to be Alive! (Vinton Freedley, 
Anderson Lawler, Russell Market). It is 
difficult to avoid a negative attitude to- 
ward the intermittent pleasures offered 
by this Walter Bullock-Sylvia Regan book 
about the living and the even livelier 
dead in a haunted Pennsylvania mansion. 
Briefly, the plot concerns the efforts of a 
dynasty of ghosts to rid their ancestral 
hideaway of its brand-new tenants. Right 
there is a familiar but potentially reward- 
ing basis for an antic and imaginative 
musical comedy. Unfortunately the au- 
thors not only fail to come up with the 
required wit, but they complicate their 
fantasy witha pair of frustrated romances 
(one on either side of the Great Divide), 
considerable earthier byplay and, for no 
apparently helpful reason, a couple of 
mysterious murders. 

While director Mary Hunter keeps her 
players moving about briskly, she can 
bring only a semblance of order to the 
cluttered goings-on, and the word ser- 
viceable suffices for the Bullock-Abraham 
Ellstein score. Under the circumstances 
the players are chiefly responsible for 
whatever freshness and gaiety the occa- 
sion provides. 

Valerie Bettis. as the ghost of a Revo- 

ary belle, lends excitement to sev- 
eral of Tamiris’s dances and plays a blithe 
spirit with obvious relish. Miss Bettis, a 
concert dancer who won her first Broad- 
way acclaim with the sensuous “Tiger 
Lily” ballet in “Inside U.S.A.,” also con- 
tributes a pleasant singing voice that 
makes her something of a triple threat in 
the musical-comedvy field. Vivienne Segal 
is authoritative in the role of an extremely 
knowledgeable lady, and Stuart Erwin 
deserves more and better things to 
occupv his time as the bashful owner 
of the haunted house. 
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Percé, picture-place on the 
scenic Gaspé coast of old Quebec province. 
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Record-size bluefin tuna and swordfish provide 
mighty sport along Canada’s Atlantic coasts, 


Ridin’ and rodeos and dude ranches call you toa 
boots and saddles vacation in Canada's West. 











You’ll find extra eye- 

appeal, endless play-appeal in this 
great holiday land. Here you can get away 
to wooded lakelands or enjoy swimming 
and golf and gay social times at friendly 
fun-spots. You can vacation afloat, or relax 
on broad ocean beaches, or “‘do’’ cities 
and shops—perhaps get together with 
over-the-border friends. Get more from 
your vacation this year—in Canada. Write 
for information or use the coupon below. 


7 VACATION POINTERS — ALL 
POINTING TO CANADA IN 1950 


1. New, interesting —‘‘foreign’’ atmosphere. 2. A 
million square miles of scenic playground. 3. Friendly 
cities, hospitable people. 4. Friends 
and relatives waiting to welcome 
you. 5. Lots to do—sports, 
recreation, sightseeing. 6. Near 
—easy to get to—no border 
“red tape’’. 7. Your vacation 
dollar buys more, goes further. 
NO PASSPORT NEEDED 


Canadian Government Travel Bureau 
| Ottawa, Canada D. Leo Dolan, Director 


Please send me your illustrated book, 
“CANADA, VACATIONS UNLIMITED’”’ 


Street and No. 


| Name pabsnteibasaiaieas - 


Town ... State 


| 011245043 (PLEASE PRINT) } 
—_— —— -_—_—_ —— —_—_— —_—_— —~ —_ —_ 




















TRAVEL OFFICES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 

















Loyalty at U. of C. 


Just a year ago last week, the board of 
regents of the University of California 
decided that all the 11,000 employes on 
its eight campuses should take a non- 
Communist oath in addition to their state 
pledge of allegiance. The resultant hulla- 
baloo echoed throughout the United 
States as faculty members complained 
that the new oath singled out teachers 
for discriminatory treatment. 

By’ February, however, 85 per cent of 
junior faculty members and maintenance 
employes had signed the non-Commu- 
nist pledge. Only the higher faculty held 
out, but the board set a sign-or-quit 
deadline at April 30. The deadlock 
tightened. 

By last week a solution appeared im- 
minent. President Robert Gordon Sproul 
mailed out a secret sampling ballot to 
some 1,300 of his teachers. The result: 
almost 7-1, they refused the special oath, 
but approved barring “proved” Commu- 
nists and other prejudiced professors as 
faculty members at U. of C. At its meet- 
ing this week, the regents board was 
expected to declare itself satisfied. 


Junior Grows Up 


William Rainey Harper thought wast- 
ing time was a sin. At 3, he could read 
and write; by 14, he had finished college. 
In 1891, just 21 years later, he became 
president of the new University of Chi- 
cago. One of his first ideas was to urge a 
new kind of school, a “junior college” for 
students who didn’t have the time or 
money for four years of higher education. 





EDUCATION 





Dubbed “the father of the junior col- 
lege,” Harper lived to see only about 
twelve of them spring up before his 
death in 1906. Yet since then the junior 
college—with its infant brother the com- 
munity college—has become a solid part 
of America’s educational system. 

According to the 1950 higher-educa- 
tion directory of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation—published last week—there are 
now more than 500 community and junior 
colleges. Situated in every state with 
the exception of Nevada, they enroll 
some 500,000 students, one-fifth of the 
country’s total college enrollment. About 
50 per cent of all higher educational in- 
stitutions founded since the war are 
these two-year institutions, with 45 estab- 
lished in the last twelvemonth. 

Variety: The junior college may be a 
business school (like Packer in Brooklyn), 
a girls’ school (like historic Greenbrier 
in Virginia), a religious institution (such 
as the Baptist Colby in New Hampshire), 
or a military school (Oklahoma Military 
Academy). Half of them are privately 
supported, the others by the public. 

But the average school is a small, 
closely knit institution offering a curricu- 
lum similar to the first two years in a 
university. The usual enrollment in the 
private schools is 300, in the public about 
1,000, and 78 per cent of all junior col- 
leges are coeducational. 

The two oldest existing junior colleges 
in the United States are typical. The 
older, founded in 1897, is Decatur Bap- 
tist College in Texas, denominationally 
controlled and attended by about 200 
boys and girls. Charging $50 a se- 
mester for tuition and $135 for room and 
board, it draws nearly all of its student 


Super Sleeper: This week at Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
some 1,500 men move into Shaw Hall, largest college dormitory in 
this country. Costing $4,000,000, it has a 100-seat soda fountain. 
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body from nearby Texas communities. 

The first public junior college was 
Joliet in Illinois, which Chicago President 
Harper helped to found in 1902. Aimed 
at preparing its current 800 co-eds for 
universities, it charges $35 tuition a se- 
mester for Joliet residents and $100 for 
out-of-towners. 

Growth: The idea of the junior col- 
lege spread very slowly at first. In the 
middle of the first world war, less than 
2,500 pupils attended them. By the early 
"30s they began to climb steadily. The 
idea caught on particularly in the West— 
California now has the most with 80. 

Despite the junior-college boom, this 
type of school labors under some unique 
problems which were up for discussion 
this week at the 30th anniversary meet- 
ing of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges in Roanoke, Va. Often situated 
in a small town, the junior college has a 
hard time if the local high-school popula- 
tion is low. Secondly, there is trouble 
getting good teachers because of higher 
salaries and greater prestige offered at 
larger institutions. 

The biggest problem for the junior 
college today is to decide whether to 
prepare students for further education 
or be a “terminal” school aiming to com- 
plete education after two _post-high- 
school years. Some can do both. But the 
increasing trend today is for the junior 
college to aim for terminal education and 
become a “community college.” 

A community college is distinguished 
by the fact that it serves adults in its lo- 
cality as well as younger pupils. Although 
not a few junior colleges have done this 
in the past, it was not until 1946 that the 
first one so-named, Moline Community 
College in Illinois, came into existence. 

In its comprehensive report, the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education 
recommended an increase in community 
colleges (NEwsweek, Dec. 22, 1947). 
President Truman mentioned in his Jan- 
uary budget message that he had or- 
dered “a comprehensive study” of the 
community-college plan. 

Why Ge? The junior- and commu- 
nity-college boom indicates that a defi- 
nite gap between college education and 
strictly trade or professional schools has 
been filled. And one interesting phase of 
the idea was recently emphasized by 
F. A. Fredenburgh, former dean of the 
Junior College of Commerce in New 
Haven. Writing in School and Society, 
weekly educational publication, he 
pointed out that in contrast to the leader- 
ship training which senior colleges are 
supposed to give, junior colleges have 
“recognized the importance of training 
for followership.” They seek the “solid 
citizenry—the great lower middle class 
.. . [who] keep the wheels of industry 
humming . . . staff the civil lists, and hold 
the balance of power between socialism 
and capitalism.” 
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“Our 1000 Samson 
folding chairs stand 
up to all the 
tilting, banging and 
pushing that husky 
teen-agers can give them.” 


says Mr. Cecil Spencer of 
Washington Square Junior High School 
Franklin Square, New York 


Where rugged sturdiness is a 
must—and comfortable good 
looks is a plus—choose the Sam- 
son 1700 series folding chair. 
There are four other Samson 
models to fit every requirement. 
For special quantity prices see 
your local public seating distrib- 
utor or contact Shwayder Bros. 
direct, for the name of your 
nearest dealer. 































e Electrically welded tubular 
steel frame 


e Weather-resistant baked-on 
enamel finish 


e Posture fitting backs and seats 
e Easy to stack in small space 
e Can’t tip, tilt, wobble or pinch. 





there is a 






folding chair for 
every public seating need 





A Doctor made them 


comfortable... 
A Stylist made them 


| aalelaa 


fon. 
Looks 


FOR MEN 


The only man who ever treated a 
million feet—famous Dr. M. W. 
Locke of Canada—developed these 
| shoes to relieve foot misery. Only Dr. 
Locke Shoes give you the famous 
four comfort features that can make 
walking a pleasure again. And Dr. 
Locke’s look as good as they feel 
are smartly styled for all occa- 
sions. See your Dr. Locke 
dealer or send for booklet. 





Wh y package Shark Hugs 
like Sap phivres ? 


WHO DOES IT? DOES IT PAY OFF? 


To “spark” your own pack- 
aging ideas—whatever your 
product — send for folder, 
Spark Plugs in a Jewel Case 
— Free. Write: Farrington 
Mfg. Company, 82 Atherton 
Street, Boston 30, Mass. 











L-1600 Tan Calf 
L-1601 Black Calf 


Packaging Wizardry by 


FIELD AND FLINT CO 
Established 1857; 
Brockton, Mass. 


furrington 








Creators of Fabulous Beauty in Farrington Jewel Cases 





Women's Shoes by Lockwedge, Columbus, O. 
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if you read it in Newsweek.” 


| have found you can bel 


Carlos P. Romulo 


President U. N. General Assembly, 4th Session 








First with Men Who Need to Know 


NEWSWEEK Reader Carlos P. Romulo, President of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, 4th Session, has become one of the 
next Mmlalalel-ialive] Male ll] q-\ Meo) melt] me loh MAL ¢- Mullet bamelielilmriiehi-tiutelimia 
these fast-moving times, he depends on NEWSWEEK for the facts. 




















First to Match the Fact with Signed Opinion 





Number one aim of NEWSWEEK editors is to present the uncolored 

news story of each week in clear-cut close-ups of the passing scene. But 
NEWSWEEK editors saw beyond this primary goal... made NEWSWEEK 
first among news magazines to add signed opinion.to the reported fact. 


Every week in NEWSWEEK Signed Opinion features bring you the views 
of experts in such diverse fields as politics, business, Washington, and 
global strategy. Yes, NEWSWEEK gives you both fact and opinion— 
with never a doubt where fact leaves off and opinion begins. 


* 
l ete | for Low-Cost Selling to High-Income Families 





Your advertising in NEWSWEEK will reach more high-income families per 
dollar than in any other magazine. That's why more pages of Heating 
and Air Conditioning advertising, for example, appeared in NEWSWEEK 
last year than in Time, Better Homes & Gardens, Collier's, Look and 
many other great magazines. That's why NEWSWEEK is a powerhouse 
for selling most things that cost money fO people who have money. 
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QLD HTZGERALD 


Your KEY to 


Kentucky Mospitality 


At hospitality time, when only the 
best is shared among friends, you'll 
find the genial flavor of Kentucky’s 
Favorite Bonded Bourbon the true 
complement of a generous host. Dis- 


tilled in the genuine sour mash man- 
ner since 1870, OLD FITZGERALD is to 


OLD FASHIONED 
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That Have Never 
Shown a Loss 


R the first time in investment 
history, UNITED presents a 
study of the 102 listed stocks of 
companies that have never shown a 
loss in 25 to 75 years. Prices range 
from $9 up. All pay dividends; 
some for 25 to 69 years. 
Rated most attractive are: 


11 Stocks 40% below ’46 highs 

20 50-yr. Dividend-Payers 

10 new-product Growth Stocks 

30 Stocks with yields up to 10% 

Send today for this valuable 
Report — first time ever published 


—on 102 Stocks of companies that 
have never shown a loss. 


Yours With Month’s Trial 


This Special Study and the weekly 
UNITED Investment Reports sent $1 
for one month to.new readers for 


Send $1 for Report NS NOW! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ ar Boston 16, Mass 





Bourbon what Sterling is to Silver. 


STITZEL-WELLER DISTILLERY, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


. : 
a 


BONDED SOUR MASH KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY * 


100 PROOF 


| Arton HARPER Boosion | 











The man who thinks hunting is only i) 
beagles. Believes time spent looking 
up single-line suppliers is a waste... 
concentrates his purchases of non- 
corrosive bolts, nuts, screws, etc., with 
Harper. Harper Everlasting Fasten- 
ings also are non-magnetic, attrac- 
tive, re-usable. Over 7000 stock items 
in non-ferrous alloys or stainless 
steels. Free catalog. H. M. Harper 
Company, Morton Grove 2, Illinois. 
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EVERLASTING Qo FASTENINGS 











—— MOVIES ——— 


INDUSTRY: 
Osears and Downbeats 


Suffering more than ever from its post- 
war hypochondria, Hollywood last week 
was again poking nervous fingers at its 
own flagging pulse. And the prognosis 
was alarmingly “downbeat.” The Califor- 
nia State Division of Labor announced 
that employment of craft workers in the 
film industry during January had dropped 
to 12,500—1,000 less than the 1949 av- 
erage. And the Bank of America was 
starting foreclosure proceedings on two 
1947-vintage pictures. 

Behind these storm warnings there 
were cold facts. Speaking before the 
American Society of Cinematographers, 
Y. Frank Freeman, a Paramount vice 
president, pointed to an ominous 
$50,000,000 gap between current pro- 
duction costs and box-office intake. In 
1949, he pointed out, only twelve pic- 
tures out of a total of 146 made money. 
Twenty-nine failed to earn more than 
half their original cost, Emphasizing the 
need for drastic reshuffling of present 
production and distribution methods, 
Freeman pointed to four reasons for a 
slump that was beginning to look more 
like an industrywide calamity: high pro 
duction costs, unreasonable admission 
prices, films unsuitable to public taste, 
and above all, that inevitable mouse in 
the Hollywood pantry—television. 

Nonetheless last week the film colony 
bravely pulled up its morale by its boot- 
straps and provided the usual back- 
ground of excitement and candlepower 
for awarding the 1949 “Oscars.” 

This year the Oscar ceremony, com- 
plete with eight searchlights and bleach- 
ers for ticketless fans, was held at the 
Pantages Theater on Hollywood Boule- 
vard. Among the winners: 

Best Picture: “All the King’s Men” 
(Columbia ) 

Best Actor: Broderick Crawford (“All 
the King’s Men”) 

Best Actress: 
(“The Heiress” ) 

Best Director: Joseph L. Mankiewicz 
(“A Letter to Three Wives”) 

Best Supporting Actor: Dean Jagger 
(“Twelve O'Clock High”) 

Best Supporting Actress: Mercedes 
McCambridge (“All the King’s Men”) 

Best Screenplay: “A Letter to Three 
Wives” (Twentieth Century-Fox) 

Special awards went to Fred Astaire 
(for “artistry that has raised the standards 
of all musical pictures”) and to Cecil 
B. DeMille (for “35 years of pioneer 
leadership in movies”). Another award 
went to Gaston Diehl’s and Robert 
Haessens’s “Van Gogh,” the best two 
reeler. The special effects award went 
to Joe, an 80-foot mechanical gorilla in 
“The Mighty Joe Young.” 


Olivia De Havilland 


Newsweek 
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Granger has too much hot money 


REVIEWS: 


New Films 


Side Street (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
is a commendable but only mildly suc- 
cessful attempt to tell a realistic story of 
New York’s labyrinthine lower depths. 
Director Anthony Mann’s documentary 
approach strikes off a vivid picture of the 
back streets after dark, and he winds up 
the film with an exciting and shrewdly 
photographed chase. Unfortunately, the 
accompanying plot is too contrived and 
improbable to match the authenticity of 
its setting. 

This is the hard-luck story of an East 
Side youngster who turns thief as his only 
chance of getting the money that will 
provide for his wife while she is having a 
baby. As it turns out, his haul is not only 
uncomfortably more than he needed, but 
he has lifted his bank roll from a gang of 
blackmailers. Fearful and repentant, the 
boy makes attempts to return the money; 


but murder is involved, and in the end he. 


finds himself hunted down by both the 
police and the vengeful racketeers. 

Farley Granger is plausible enough as 
the nervous quarry, and Cathy O’Donnell 
(who played opposite him in the similar 
but far superior “They Live by Night”) 
does well in the subordinate role of his 
troubled wife. Under the circumstances, 
the film comes closest to its objective in a 
number of excellent minor characteriza- 
tions. In particular, Paul Kelly is forth- 
right as a sympathetic police captain and 
Jean Hagen gives a highly effective im- 
personation of an alcoholic night-club 
singer who talks too much. 


Under My Skin (Twentieth Century- 
Fox). “My Old Man,” an early Ernest 
Hemingway short story about a jockey of 
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international ill repute, whose small son 
loves him just the same, is only thirteen 
pages long. In stretching this trenchant 
vignette into a film that keeps going for 
86 minutes, producer Casey Robinson 
has remarkably preserved the bare bones 
of the original story. But he has had to 
put in a good deal of padding. And most 
of this is a far cry from Hemingway. 
Some of it isn’t even relevant. 

The gist of the plot is still that Dan 
Butler (John Garfield), an American 
rider already barred from Stateside and 
Italian tracks, is getting tired of throwing 
races for a price. He’d like to see his 11- 
year-old son Joe (Orley Lindgren) go 
back home and get a decent bringing up. 
In Paris he hopes to start riding as honest 
races as Joe (who never knew where he 
got his extra cash) always thought he 
did. But one of his former business asso- 
ciates (Luther Adler) also turns up in 
Paris, grimly determined to see that he 
sticks to his old ways. 

It is Joe’s boyish faith in him that makes 
Dan cross his last finish line in an unchar- 
acteristic burst of integrity. But in the 
film one gets the feeling Joe’s heavily 
underscored faith would have proved 
more shining than effective without the 
moral support of Paule (Micheline Prelle), 
a Paris night-club singer who takes both 
father and son under her slightly tar- 
nished wings. 

When left to themselves, Garfield and 
Lindgren are every bit the father and son 
Hemingway intended. But around Paule, 
who wasn’t in the original story, they 
have no recourse but to take to drink and 
learn French respectively. 


MOVIES 


The fault isn’t Miss Prelle’s. The at- 
tractive and conspicuously talented star 
of “Devil in the Flesh” (NEWwswEEK, May 
30, 1949) wisely plays down the inad- 
equacy of her first English speaking role 
in favor of her three effective song 
numbers, including the already popular 
waltz “La Seine.” Sports fans will note 
that the show includes some of the first 
films ever taken within the sacred pre- 
cincts of Paris’s Auteuil horse park. 


Wabash Avenue (Twentieth Century- 
Fox). In the opening stanzas of this trib- 
ute to a Chicago that never was—even 
in the 1890s—Betty Grable calls Victor 
Mature a “sloe-eyed slob.” Although 
these few hasty words sum up her first 
impression of the confident gambler as he 
muscles in on the elaborate night spot 
owned by her admirer, Phil Harris, 
she changes her dialogue when Mature 
teaches her to sing and dress like the 
lady he wants her to be. 

With or without Mature’s gentling influ- 
ence, both Miss Grable and her costumes 
are a lot brighter than the plot, which 
involves the customary double-crossing 
between con men of good will. But the 
new songs by Mack Gordon and Josef 
Myrow are tuneful and the old ones touch 
off a saving note of nostalgia. The per- 
formances, which include a beery hoofer 
by James Barton and a timid Cockney by 
Reginald Gardiner, are very much in the 
mood of this spangled rumpus. Playing 
a straight role, Phil Harris is even a little 
better than “aqueduct”—the mot juste 
he found for this characterization on a 
recent Jack Benny program. 





Grable (with Harris) gets advice from a “sloe-eyed slob” (Mature) 
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Review of Reviewers 


This month American publishers brought 

out’ about 750 new books. Only 120 
copies of each book, on the average, 
were sent out for review and only 40 
publications in the United States received 
review copies of every book published. 
Meager as this list was it still represented 
a tremendous increase in the past five 
years. Probably no section of the Ameri- 
can literary scene has changed so much 
since the war as reviewing. 

In 1947, The Denver Post and The 
Cleveland Press enlarged their intermit- 
tent departments to regular features. In 
1948, The St. Louis Post-Dispatch in- 
creased its book coverage from a daily 
review to a Sunday book section, and 
The Columbus Dispatch did likewise. 
This trend is general throughout the 
country. When the longer-established 
book pages, like those of The Minneapolis 
Tribune and The Los Angeles Times are 
added to them, the result is a near-revo- 
lution in this rather specialized field of 
writing. 

The Louisville Courier-Journal dis- 
posed of some of this season’s military 
recollections under the lofty headline: 
“They Are Blowing Their Own Bugles.” 
The Mirfneapolis Tribune characteristic- 
ally accounted for a history of Russia by 
a University of Washington professor with 
the note that slave labor was dismissed in 
a paragraph. The Cleveland Plain Dealer 
remarked felicitously of “The Hunter” 
(after warm praise of the book) that “the 
story seems to peter out at the end like 
one of those Western rivers that loses 
itself in the sand.” A review of Samuel 
Shellabarger’s “The King’s Cavalier” ob- 
served tersely: “The hero gets her, and 
it serves him right.” 

In this fashion, a good many of this 
month’s output of 750 volumes were 
accounted for. 

These new literary departments differ 
materially from such old and long-estab- 
lished supplements as those of The New 


York Times and The New York Herald 





Austin: “An in-between period” 
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Minneapolis Tribune 


John Sherman has a critic’s crouch 


Tribune, less august, less concerned with 
the latest word, with fewer literary 
cliques and party-line or fellow-traveler 
mystifications. 

There are 1,780 daily newspapers in 
the United States, but only 304 of these 
have book-review sections. Less than half 
of these attempt anything like a full 
coverage of the field. Two weeks ago 
some 30 or 40 of their editors were in 
New York for the first annual National 
Book Award dinner.* They dined at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, and for several days 
made the rounds of publishing houses, 
generally surprised at their red-carpet 
reception. Some of them: 


MINNEAPOLIS: John Sherman, head 
of The Minneapolis Tribune’s Books 
News, also heads the entire department 
ef Books, Drama, Music, and the Arts, 
and tries to present reviews of from 
twelve to eighteen books each Sunday, 
about evenly divided between fiction and 
nonfiction: He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 25 years ago and 
has been criticizing books, music, and 
painting for more than twenty years. He 
is a lank, tweedy individual, who moves 
with a critic’s crouch, hates cultural and 
intellectual snobbery, and writes parodies 
for recreation, is married, has three chil- 
dren and one of the Northwest's largest 
collections of recorded music. 

Absent-minded, he often fails to re- 
member where he parked his car. Most 
of The Tribune’s reviews are done in the 
office, by staff members who are special- 
ists or interested in the subject. Some- 
times they receive extra pay for it, 
sometimes not. The Tribune’s book page 
is influential, it was once flooded with 
orders when it reviewed a 25-cent alma- 
nac. Its reviews have a marked influence 
on book sales in Minneapolis stores. The 
general opinion of its reviewers is that 
“the caliber of nonfiction in recent years 
has been high, more so than fiction.” 





*Which awarded its prizes to: Nelson Algren’s 
“The Man With the Golden Arm” (fiction); Ralph 
Rusk’s ““The Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson” ( biogra- 
phy); William Carlos Williams’s “Patterson: III” 
and “Selected Poems” ( poetry). 


LOUISVILLE: The book editor of The 
Louisville Courier-Journal is Mary Caper- 
ton Bingham, the-blond and glamorous 
wife of its editor-president, Barry Bing- 
ham (who is also chief of the ECA mis- 
sion to France). Herself vice president of 
the company, she edits the book section 
in her yellow and turquoise office, fur- 
nished with blond wood, and does one of 
the best jobs in the country. Because 
Mrs. Bingham is now in Europe with her 
five children, The Courier-Journal’s sec- 
tion is currently edited by Lois McNeill, 
the wife of a staff member, mother of a 
5-year-old son, a tall, nice-looking, con- 
versational girl who graduated from 
Swarthmore, worked in The New York 
Times library and at Middlebury College, 
and is the author of an unpublished his- 
torical novel which, she says, “makes 
her feel more gently inclined toward 
struggling new authors.” 


LOS ANGELES: Paul Jordan Smith is 
a tall, cadaverous specialist in seven- 
teenth century English literature who has 
been reviewing books for The Los Angeles 
Times for the past eighteen years. Smith 
is 65, the father and stepfather of eight, 
grandfather of fifteen, and author of ten 
books. He works in his book-lined Brent- 
wood home and drops into the office only 
one day a week. For the past 30 years he 
has followed his own schedule of work, 
starting about midnight, when “the last 
kid went to bed and the company was 
gone.” He reads until he gets so sleepy 
his eyes can’t stay open. “That’s usually 
about 5:30.” He rises at 2:30 p. m., 
breakfasts, and spends the afternoon col- 
lecting and polishing and cutting semi- 
precious stones. He reviews five books a 
week and says that W. Macneile Dixon’s 
“The Human Situation” is the best book 
he ever reviewed (1938), followed by 
Arnold Toynbee’s “A Study of History.” 


MILWAUKEE: Before he became The 
Milwaukee Journal’s book editor, H. 


Russell Austin was a general-assignments 
reporter and rewrite man on the paper's 
city staff. He is 30 years old, married and 





St. Louls Post-Dispatch 
Thomas Sherman: High priest 


o Newsweek 
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the father of a 7-year-old son, does his 
reading at home, his writing in the office, 
and turns out a well-balanced section, 
with a small group of regular contrib- 
utors: Edward Heth, Warren Beck, Ann 
Powers, a few professors from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Marquette, and 
writers on The Journal staff. He believes 
that American literature is in an “in- 
between period” at present, reacting 
against the extreme naturalism of the 
20s and ’30s without having reached a 
new standard: “We'll discover something 
that can be affirmed . . . Much of that 
new literature will come from outside 
the literary cults of New York and Los 
Angeles. Some of it will come from sound 
and thoughtful regional writing.” Austin 
finds New York’s literary life pretty stuffy, 
but believes that the country’s cultural 
level is sising. The distinction of his sec- 
tion is its selection of the right reviewers 
for the books, its attractive make-up, and 
its pungent comment on literary affecta- 
tions. The twelve-page special Christmas 
book supplement of The Journal was 
perhaps the best feature of its sort in 
the American press last year. 


ST. LOUIS: In the summer of 1947, 
Thomas Sherman, 58, convinced the 
Pulitzers that The Post-Dispatch ought 
to have a book page to supplement the 
paper's daily review. Born in Georgia, 
Sherman wrote for King Features before 
he went to The Post-Dispatch 23 years 
ago, is now the paper’s music critic, and 
is generally ranked as the high priest of 
St. Louis culture. He has fifteen outside 
reviewers, most of them connected with 
the English departments of universities, 
some of them from as far away as New 
York and Seattle. The reviews are well 
written, although sometimes a little eso- 
teric for the general reader, and 
Sherman’s own reviews occasionally have 
the air of a judge delivering an opinion 
on a rather fine point of the law. He 
combines a fairness and care in _ his 
writing—giving very substantial reasons 
for his critical reservations—with oddly 
capricious likes and dislikes, praising John 
Hersey’s “The Wall,” for example, by 
ranking it slightly above Pennell’s “The 
History of Rome Hanks.” 


SAN DIEGO: Now 49, Max Miller be- 
gan reviewing books 26 years ago on the 
old San Diego Sun, in addition to his 
other duties. For the past sixteen years he 
has been the reviewer for the Sunday _ 
Diego Union (114,313 circulation), i 
addition to writing his own books: “t 
Cover the Waterfront,” “Fog and Men 
on Bering Sea,” etc. He does his own 
writing in the morning, then runs through 
every book the publishers send him, and 
reads five or six from cover to cover 
each week. His wife, who served as book 
editor for four years while he was in the 
Navy, generally covers the books of int- 
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By making its cabinets and many 


other component parts, Magnavox 
is able to build better instruments 
at less cost. Direct-to-dealer sell- 
ing keeps prices as low as $199.50. 


The Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 
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CANADA'S 
OCEAN PLAYGROUND 
No ya has everything 


-™ a Perfect Vacation! 





IT’S SO EASY TO REACH this sea-conditioned 
summer wonderland...by car, ship, train, 
plane or bus. From all over America folks 
with an eye to vacation values come back 
year after year...to play on sandy beaches, 
drive on uncrowded highways, enjoy 
unspoiled scenery and quaint villages. 
Accommodations to suit any budget. Average 
daily summer temperature only 70°. 


Overnight from Boston by Eastern Steamship Line 
ee MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY —" a 
NOVA SCOTIA 

I BUREAU OF INFORMATION 
P. O. Box 130, Halifax, Nova Scotia 


Please send free literature to NW-4-3-50 i 
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Stores More Produce —Cuts Loss! 
Wholesale Merchant Praises 
Frigidaire Compressor 
VICKSBURG, MISS. —“‘Prior to the instal- 


lation of three Frigidaire Heavy Duty 
Compressors, we continually lost produce 
because of lack of properly refrigerated 
storage space,” says Ben T. Fitz-Hugh, 
vice president of P. P. Williams Co., 1500 
Levee St. “Frigidaire equipment was our 
choice to remedy this condition because 
Frigidaire’s experience in refrigeration 
makes us all feel their products are the best. 
“Our past experience with our Frigidaire 
Dealer, wed Refrigeration Service Co., 
Vicksburg, has proved his reliability.” 
To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry, 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 





Heavy-Duty Compressor 
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BOOKS 


erest to women; together they review 
an average of ten books a week. 

Miller believes that current reviewers 
are extremely good, especially on the 
smaller papers where they do not feel it 
is vitally necessary to make an impression, 
but adds that too few reviewers are 
writers themselves, with too little appre- 
ciation of either the craftsmanship or the 
hazards that go into a book. “Writing is 
probably the biggest gamble a man can 
take—he invests a vear of his life and 
knows that if he’s lucky he'll make as 
much money out of it as a newspaper 
reporter.” 

Form plays a large part in Miller’s crit- 
ical appraisals; he detests trick writers 
who use some device to cover up the lack 
of good prose, the ramblers over the 
landscape, the masters of the loose ends 
and the blind alleys. “Leaving the reader 
with unresolved questions only,” he main- 
tains, “makes for confusion, although 
many writers seem to think it adds to 
their depth and profundity.” 

Now starting on a trip to the Gulf of 
California with a naturalist to gather 
material for a new book, Miller plans to 
give up his book editorship soon, and 
find some way to bring news of books to 
the inhabitants of small towns throughout 
the country. 


COLUMBUS: There are 21 colleges and 
universities around Columbus, Ohio, and 
most of the people in that section get 
their opinions of new books from Ernest 
Cady of The Columbus Dispatch and 
Mrs. Daphne McVicker of The Columbus 
Citizen. Cady, now 50, started in The 
Dispatch business office in 1922, shifting 
over to the editorial staff in 1936 to 
write editorials. He still writes editorials, 
but began writing book reviews regularly 
five years ago, and has headed the de- 
partment for two years, building it up to 
a significant feature of the paper and an 
influential critical force. The paper re- 
views from twelve to twenty books a 
week, with Cady’s own comments highly 
individualized, matter-of-fact, shrewd, 
and informal. 

Mrs. McVicker is even less formal. For 
the past four years she has been writing 
her book column in a breezy, first-person- 
singular style, incorporating her com- 
ments on books with discussions of her 
three children and her three grandchil- 
dren, her childhood in Columbus, her 
undergraduate days at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and her own writings. She pub- 
lished a best seller, “The Queen Was in 
the Kitchen,” in 1944. Her reasons for 
criticism are refreshingly simple: “I read 
all the time anyway.” 

Says Mrs. MeVicker: “There’s an ap- 
palling lot of stuff being put into books, 
and a vast number of bad books being 
published. It must be simpler now to get 
books published than it used to be. I feel 
that a book that tells the truth about any- 
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thing is worth reading, but a lot of them 
are not doing it.” x 
CLEVELAND: Emerson Price of The 
Cleveland Press reviews six or seven 
books a week himself, farming the re- 
mainder to different persons of the staff. 
A former copy-desk man on The Press, 
he wrote one novel—“Inn of That Jour- 
ney’ —ten years ago, but doubts that he 
will ever write another one. He works in 
his home 40 miles from Cleveland, comes 
to town two days a week, and makes two 
trips to New York each year to interview 
publishers and authors. Blunt and out- 
spoken, he says on the subject of high- 
brows: lowbrows don’t read books. He 
wishes publishers would combine to ad- 
vertise books as such across the country, 
from coast to coast, with some such 
slogan as “What’s a home without books?” 
Price believes that “Publishers 
might increase their sales a great deal 
if they understood something of the 
country west of the Hudson River, where 
most of their books are sold, and where 
most of their authors were born.” 
Perspective: American reviewers 
have a distinguished ancestry. Poe’s re- 
views of people like Hawthorne and 
John Lloyd Stephens are still readable 
and informative; most American writers 
have written reviews at some period of 
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their lives. In comparison with those of 
the past, contemporary reviews tend to 
a kind of scrappiness, a fragmentary ap- 
proach, with few reviewers getting to the 
roots of their critical reservations, and 
fewer still trying to link them to the 
author’s basic outlook on life. 

The new departments do their best 
work and make their best contribution in 
digging up books that the metropolitan 
papers have overlooked, or in treating 
more searchingly the works that the lit- 
erary supplements have unreservedly 
praised. Sometimes they succeed _bril- 
liantly in writing an essay on the subject, 
after the manner of the 1880s: The 
Louisville Courier-Journal linked Irving 
Leonard’s “Books of the Brave” with R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham’s “The Horses of 
the Conquest,” to show that the conquis- 
tadores used the works of chivalry as 
literal truth and modeled their strategy 
after medieval poems. Such features re- 
late learning to life in a fashion that 
makes both interesting. 


Grade A Western 


Robert Hardy Andrews believes that 
there was a conspiracy in Colorado be- 
tween 1858 and 1861, and, since it is 
“debatable and probably unprovable,” 
he has written a novel to suggest what 
it might have been. Briefly, he argues 
that the discovery of gold in the West 
took place before 1848, but that the 
miners (who were from the Georgia 
gold fields) concealed the strikes, intend- 
ing to have a secret supply with which 
to finance the Civil War. Their secret 
leaked out in California, but they were 
more successful in Colorado, and “Great 
Day in the Morning” is a fictionalized 
version of the history of Denver during 
its gold rush, with Southerners trying to 
conceal the news before it takes place, 
and to hide the gold afterwards. 

It appears that when news of secession 
reached Denver a group of Southerners 
actually started for Montgomery with 
some gold—so much is historically estab- 
lished—but nobody knows how much. 

If the author had not written so many 
movies—he has screen credits for 53 pic- 
tures—his theory might seem a little more 
plausible. As it is, the faro games, the 
gun batthes, the gold rushes, and the 
horse races have all taken place on many 
a screen before. The impassive gambler, 
the bad woman, the well-born heroine, 
and the young Army lieutenant have 
appeared in many a grade-A Western, 
and their words could not be taken 
seriously now if sworn before a notary 
public. Even so, the theory has a tanta- 
lizing semivalidity, and readers may find 
themselves nodding through the main 
feature for the sake of the odd historical 
facts. (Great Day IN THE Morninc. 
By Robert Hardy Andrews. 341 pages. 
Coward-McCann. $3.50.) 
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Small-town store features 
big-city fashions—by air 
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Store owner is 1,000 miles from fashion centers, but he gets styles while they’re 
news—by Air Express. Keeps inventory low, gets fill-ins as needed. Builds cus- 
tomer loyalty! Typical 12-lb. carton of sixteen spring dresses picked up New 
York City 6 p.M., on sale 9:30 next A.m. Shipping cost, $3.84—24¢ per dress! 






SEND 
your gifts ty 


$3.84 includes door-to-door service! This Easter, send your gifts by Air Ex- 
More convenience! Air Express goes by _ press. They arrive in hours, and they’re 
Scheduled Airlines. Frequent flights, more exciting to get when they come 
extra dependability. All business profits by air. Just phone for pick-up, or 
from the speed of Air Express. have sent direct from the store. 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages 


World’s fastest shipping service. 
Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 
One-carrier responsibility all the way. 
1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 18,000 off-airline offices, 
Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 
These advantages make Air Express your best air shipping buy. Specify and use it 


regularly. For fastest shipping action, phone Air Express Division, Railway Express 
Agency. (Many low commodity rates in effect. Investigate.) 


AIRKUPKES 


GETS THERE FIKST 






Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 





A service of 
Railway Express Agency and the 
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HIGHTOWER 
HOME, 
SHOWPLACE 
OF OKLAHOMA, 
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Registered S. Patent Office 





The Ineredible Alger Hiss 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


ENJOYS FINE 
MODERN HEAT 

WITH WEBSTER 
BASEBOARD HEATING 





Frank J. Hightower Residence, Oklahoma City. 
Webster Baseboard Heating installation by Amer- 
ican Plumbing & Heating Co., Oklahoma City. 
Interior Decorator for remodeling, A. M. Adler, 
New York City. 


Here is one of the finest residences in 
the entire Southwest. 


In 1949, Mr, and Mrs. Frank J. 
Hightower, Oklahoma City banking 
family, selected Webster Baseboard 
Heating for their lovely home as part 
of an extensive remodeling and 
redecorating program. 


For the mild climate of Oklahoma 
City, Webster Baseboard Heating has 
a number of advantages. Mild heat is 
spread all along the outside wall of 
every room. There is no concentration 
of heat to cause discomfort or dry out 
furniture. Webster Baseboard Heating 
is clean heat. Floor to ceiling tempera- 
tures vary less than 2°—no baked 
dry air in the breathing zone. 


Webster Baseboard Heating—first in 
the field of true perimeter heating— 
has been proven in service in more 
than 12,000 installations. New homes 
and modernization. 30-room mansions 
and 6-room bungalows. Write for 
booklet “Questions and Answers about 
Webster Baseboard Heating” and 
descriptive literature. 


Address Dept. NW-4 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden, N.J. : Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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onTHS have added up to years 
M since the name of Alger Hiss was 
first associated with Communist espio- 
nage. Vast expanses of newsprint have 
carried the details of the investigation 
and of the inexorable grind of the ju- 
dicial mill. Only those whose business 
it was to follow and record the events 
could comprehend the connected 
story, and upon that select few there 
was imposed not only by 
law but by journalism’s code 
of ethics the duty not to 
draw the fatal inferences. 

Now, with the case de- 
cided bv a jury verdict, the 
inferences can be drawn 
and the lessons stated. But 
even before these are pos- 
sible, the story itself must 
be restated, summarized, 
and clarified. That first task 
—no simple one—has been done by 
two indefatigable reporters, Ralph de 
Toledano of Newsweek and Victor 
Lasky of The New York World Tele- 
grameand The Sun, in a ‘NEWSWEEK 
Bookshelf book, “Seeds of Treason,” 
subtitled “The True Story of the Hiss- 
Chambers Tragedy.”* 

This volume is no mere reprint of 
the day-to-day accounts. It is a care- 
fully articulated story, the selectivity 
of which has provided in sequence 
the high spots and highlights of evi- 
dence, so woven and interpreted as 
to provide not only vital history but 
moving drama. 

This was accomplished only be- 
cause the two authors, long before 
the Hiss case broke into print, spent 
vears in the essential preparation of 
delving into the twisted byways of 
Communist intrigue and espionage. 
They have well served their country 
and their profession. 


nis book has brought some clear 
T conclusions in my own wondering 
about the case. Many times, when 
asked for an opinion on Hiss, I have 
had to answer that it was hard to be- 
lieve in his guilt. I could have under- 
stood a cynical lack of morality in a 
young man who grew up in an atmos- 
phere where ancient homilies were a 
subject of ridicule and where tradition 
bore a heavy burden of proof. For I 
had seen many such vainglorious skep- 





*Funk & WaAGNALLSs. $3.50. 





tics in vital governmental spots in the 
early New Deal days. But here, it 
seemed, was a man of proved intelli- 
gence, too realistic to lend himself to 
a shabby conspiracy to»destroy the 
indestructible and too kéenly intent 
on success to take so great a risk. 

But the verdict is that he liquidated 
his morality, whatever it was, in a 
wash of muddy half truths about soci- 
ety, politics, and economics. 
He and those who pro- 
moted his career mistook a 
superficial capacity to par- 
rot learning for fundamental 
wisdom and judgment. For 
Hiss was not only dishonest 
but—perhaps in his mind a 
greater fault—he was dumb. 

The authors of this book 
properly give great credit 
to three or four actors in the 
case. Rep. Richard M. Nixon emerges 
as the man who snatched the investi- 
gation from apparent frustration and 
defeat. There were also the two Toms 
—Donegan, a trained investigator and 
lawyer who carried a heavy burden 
in the grand-jury hearings, and 
Murphy, who brilliantly conducted 
the prosecution in the trials. 


t is impossible to close the book on 
I the Hiss case without comparing his 
status and conduct with that of Judith 
Coplon. An instructor at Barnard Col- 
lege who knew Miss Coplon says that 
the young woman as a student con- 
stantly complained that people did 
not like her. Common sense will sug- 
gest Miss Coplon might have con- 
sidered how much she was loved and 
cared for by the country she so badly 
served. Both Hiss and Miss Coplon 
were raised in the lap of special priv- 
ilege. They were educated in insti- 
tutions provided by the profits of the 
very economic system that Commu- 
nism is determined to destroy. 

Let us be slow in condemning our 
educational system for these failures. 
These people were exceptional. But 
it may well be considered by those 
who direct higher education in Amer- 
ica whether there is not a need to re- 
examine their responsibilities and the 
way they are carried out. The danger 
is not that there is too much taught 
about what is right in Communism, 
but that there is too little taught 
about what is right in America. 
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Studebaker Land Cruiser 


You get thrift plus luxury in this new Studebaker ! 


HAT a pleasant surprise you get when 

you figure up your savings! They’re big 
the very first month you proudly drive a low, 
long, alluring Studebaker Land Cruiser. 

You find you're getting all the luxury of this 
impressive long-wheelbase Studebaker at an 
almost unbelievable low cost per mile. 

This Studebaker is actually hoarding gas- 
oline for you—never squandering it! That’s 
because there’s no bulging excess bulk to over- 


Pt th. 


your costs—They automati- 
cally adjust themselves to lining 
nylon cord fabric is now stand- wear—the firm brake pedal feel 
ard in the special Land Cruiser and swift, sure stopping power of 
and regal de luxe Commanders. a brand-new car mile after mile! 





New Studebaker brakes cut 


burden a Land Cruiser’s trim, sleek structure. 
Best of all, this richly appointed, special Land 
Cruiser keeps on economizing for you the way 
all Studebaker cars always do. 
Stop in and take a ride in this Studebaker and 
you'll eagerly take it away. Take a look, too, 
at all the other outstanding 1950 Studebakers. 


NEW 1950 STUDEBAKER 


Out ahead in style...in thrift...in value? 


White sidewall tires and wheel discs optional at extra cost 





— - 


The extra safety of extra You spend little on repairs! 
visibility makes all your Stude- Studebaker’s unique father-and- 
baker driving much easier. At son teams and other trustworthy 
night,aStudebaker’sinstrument master craftsmen build Stude- 
panel dials do not glare. They bakers to stand up enduringly. 
glow softly with “black light’’. 


Studebaker Corp’n, South Bend 27, Indiana, U.S.A. 
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CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND...OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES e 6 YEARS OLD \ 
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